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REVIEW OF THE WEEK. 

i rach last will take rank among the memorable days in Amer- 

ican history. It came just two years after the memorable Tuesday 
on which Mr. GARFIELD was chosen to the Presidency with a unanimity 
which surprised even his friends. Great majorities for the Republican 
party were rolled up in States thought doubtful. The House of Rep- 
resentatives was won back, after being for years in the hands of the 
opposition. To be a Republican was to walk with elastic step and a 
confident bearing, and to look hopefully to the future. The question 
was what use was to be made of such a victory under such a leader? 
What new eras of reform were to open under the President whom the 
reformers had put forward and the people had chosen ? 

On Tuesday last, this same confident party was routed at the polls 
from the frontiers of Maine to the Golden Gate. It lost three New 
England, three Middle and three Western States, without winning the 
suffrages of a single Commonwealth that had been Democratic. It lost 
the House of Representatives, six Governorships and at least two United 
States Senatorships. And it begins to look forward to the Presidential 
election of 1884 with apprehensions such as it has not felt since Mr. 
GRANT’s second Administration, nor even then. 

The causes of all this are not far to seek. They are identical with 
those which produced the much smaller reaction of 1874, and imper- 
illed success in 1876. A party which can continue to live only while it 
continues to be aggressive, reformatory and foremost in every good 
cause, fell by an assassin’s shot into the hands of men who made it just 
the reverse of all this. They began an era of “ practical politics,’’ ¢. ¢. 
of bossism, machine control, packed conventions, political assessments, 
political removals and appointments, forged credentials, and all the 
other paraphernalia of corrupt party government. They forced the best 
men into revolt along the whole line, and courted ruin by the very 
means they used to insure party success. Had Mr. ARTHUR and his 
friends gone over bodily to the Democrats on Mr. GarFIELD’s death, 
and carried the KEIrers, the HuBBELLS and the RosBeEsons with them, 
the Republican party would have held their own on Tuesday. [t is 
because they stayed and allied themselves with all the repellent forces 
of the political field, that the Democrats have earned this victory. 





To come to details, the worst feature of the election is the choice of 
Mr. BuTLER by a minority of the voters of Massachusetts to be Gov- 
ernor of that Commonwealth. We say by a minority, although in the 
technical sense he had a majority. Forty thousand respectable voters 
stayed at home, smitten with political apathy by the bad national record 
of the party with which they generally act. So great was the apathy 
that in some parts of the State—one ward of Boston is an instance— 
there was not a meeting held throughout the canvass, nor any other 
effort made to bring out the Republican vote. Men sat with folded 
hands, as caring nothing for the difference between a party led by Mr. 
Jay Huppewt and a party led by Mr. Benjamin F. BuTLER. They were 
wrong in doing so, as they will know before Mr. BuTLER’s term of office 
has expired. But such feelings are natural. They are to be looked for 
when a political party has no programme of its own, and has to spend 
its whole force in defending the weak points of its record. 

That side issues contributed to the result is perfectly true. One of 
these was woman suffrage. In no State of the Union is the demand for 
this measure so strong as in Massachusetts. A very large proportion of 
young men of the old New England stock have left their homes for the 
West. In some of the old Puritan churches the membership consists of 
women and a deacon. Inno community of the world is there so large 
an excess of women. The increase of population is chiefly Irish and 
Catholic, and of course is solidly Democratic. This makes the exclu- 
sion of women to be more keenly felt as a wrong, and has led to a 








more persistent agitation for their admission to the suffrage. Now, 
Mr. BisHop, the Republican candidate for Governor, had been espe- 
cially offensive to these agitators during his career in the State Senate. 
Mr. Crapo they would have supported very heartily. The nomination 
of Mr. BisHop was a keen disappointment to them, and when Mr. 
BuTLER arrayed himself on their side, they began to work in real earn- 
est for Mr. BisHop’s defeat. It is impossible to say how many votes 
may have been controlled thus ; but we have no doubt that they con- 
tributed to swell Mr. BuTLER’s majority. . 

Then, again, Mr. BuTLer hasa personal following, which adds to his 
strength as acandidate. His wonderful smartness, his undeniable pluck, 
his very unscrupulousness, have a fascination for voters in whom the 
conscientious element is less than dominant. The good people of New 
England are so very good, that at times the average man revolts so far 
as to prefer a capable and much abused rascal to an honorable man. But 
these paroxysms of vicious opinion are temporary cnly. The moral 
sanity of the community assigns such men to their true level, sooner or 
later. 





In New Hampshire the result at this writing is in dispute, with slight 
chances in favor of the Republicans. If, as we expect, the Democrats 
have carried the State, this result must be credited to Mr. Secretary 
CHANDLER, who is the leading representative of ‘‘ practical politics’’ in 
that region. To force his personal friends and supporters on the party, 
he alienated a large body of Republican voters in a doubtful State, and 
thus added a specific emphasis to the general condemnation pronounced 
on the Administration in which he holds a responsible place. 

In Rhode Island, the Republicans hold fast to everything, and defeat 
the amendment to the State Constitution, which would have admitted 
to the suffrage foreign-born citizens without a property qualifica- 
tion. Of this restriction a good deal has been made in national politics, 
but even the Democrats of the State are not unanimous for its re- 
moval. 

The defeat in Connecticut is due rather to the general dissatisfaction 
with the management of the party than to any local causes. The Re- 
publican leaders of Connecticut have shown no sympathy with the 
spirit of Reform. Even Senator Haw ey, who resisted some of the 
worst acts of the Administration, and who was regarded as one of the 
few Independents in the Senate, did nothing to inspire the people of 
the State with confidence in the party. His representative among the 
newspapers, the Hartford Courant, evinced no sympathy with the Inde- 
pendent movement in other States, but discouraged it to the utmost of 
its influence. 





In New York, the defeat of Mr. FoLcer and his associates on the 
Republican State ticket is overwhelming. Even Mr. Carrott, in spite 
of his efforts to sunder his fortunes from the rest of the ticket, has been 
carried down in the general ruin, and Mr. CLEVELAND is chosen. Gover- 
nor by the largest majority the State has seen in its political history. It 
is known to exceed one hundred thousand, and it is claimed that it will 
reach the greater part of a second hundred thousand. Unfortunately, 
the defeat of the State ticket carries with it the loss of other Congress- 
men than Mr. CarRoLt. The delegation stands eighteen Republicans 
to twelve Democrats, and one Republican Greenbacker, in the present 
Congress. It will stand thirteen Republicans to twenty-one Democrats 
in the next. 

New York, more than any other State, was the field in which the 
value of ‘‘ practical politics’’ was tested. Here Mr. ArTHuR’s Admin- 
istration did its utmost in every direction to secure the nomination and 
election of a distinguished member of the Cabinet, and a man whose 
personal record was without stain. But here, more than in any other 
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State, the revolt has been general. No man in his senses believes that 
a question which should test fairly the strength of the two parties, would 
result in any such majority for the Democrats. There are even Demo- 
crats who believe that the renomination of Mr. CoRNELL would have 
resulted in a Republican victory. But the infatuated policy, which 
started from the assumption that Republican voters could be driven to 
the polls like a herd of cattle, and forced to register any decree which 
their political leaders chose to announce, has plunged the party into a 
defeat without example in this generation. Mr. FoLGer did well to 
hold on to the Treasury, for the Governorship of New York is an office 
which never will be filled by him or by any of his set. 





In New Jersey, the Republicans had hopes of carrying the Legisla- 
ture and thus securing a United States Senator to succeed Mr. MCPHER- 
son. What there was in the recent record of the party to attract 
independent voters for any such purpose, we fail to see. At any rate, 
the hope has been disappointed, and it is not unlikely that Mr. Mc- 
PHERSON will be his own successor. 

On the other hand, the Democrats have lost two members through 
the odium of votes for the River and Harbor Bill. This is offset to them 
by the defeat of Mr. Ropeson, and of the Republican candidate in the 
Essex District, so that the gains, numerically, are even. But we count 
Mr. Roseson’s defeat no offset, but an additional gain to the Republi- 
cans. Anything that could help to reduce the number of those Repub- 
licans who have disgraced the present House of Representatives, is a 
decided gain for both the party and the nation. Mr. Huppett, Mr. 
RussELL Erretr, Mr. BurTerwortH and Mr. Ropeson end their ca- 
reer in Congress with the next fourth of March. May they find con- 
tentment for the future, and repentance for the past, in some less public 
and responsible walk of life. 

In Delaware, the Republicans, though led by Mr. RicHarp Har- 
RINGTON, had hopes, as so often they have had, of ‘‘ carrying the State,”’ 
and securing a United States Senator. These hopes have been dashed 
once more. The shape taken by the organization of the party discour- 
aged many of its best members, and made them fear to win. They 
could see little, if any, choice between defeat and victory under such 
leadership, and, of course, they were right. Weare sorry for Delaware. 
The Republican case there is strong ; but to have it represented by Mr. 
RICHARD HARRINGTON on one side, and Mr. THomas F. BayarpD on 
the other, is not a situation from which Republican success can come. 





In Pennsylvania, the BEAVER ticket, in all its parts, met with the 
decisive defeat we had foreseen from the first, and which has so often 
been clearly and explicitly indicated in these columns. Mr. Patrison 
has some thirty thousand and upward plurality, and General BEAVER 
remains in private life, unavailable to Senator CAMERON, as aid to pro- 
mote the latter’s reélection to the Senatorship, two years hereafter. 

The Independent Republican vote falls largely short of expectation, 
except in a few localities. Upon the reasons for this we have elsewhere 
commented at some length. But it is large enough to show that, even 
upon the face of the returns, the State of Pennsylvania has a Republican 
majority, while, if the full case is developed, it will be seen that 
that majority is rather increased than diminished by comparison with 
past elections. Thousands of Independent voters, acting upon their 
own motion entirely, voted directly for Mr. Pattison, and not for their 
own candidate, Mr. Srewart. They took this course against the 
earnest advice and wishes of all who were prominent in the Indepen- 
dent movement, but upon what was, perhaps, a very natural feeling of 
determination to make General BEaver’s election impossible—the same 
that caused tens of thousands of Republicans in New York to vote 
directly for CLEVELAND. ‘They were led to this step, too, by the tactics 
which they knew Mr. CAMeRON’s managers had adopted. Had they 
believed that General BEaveR’s canvass was an open and fair one, 
trusting simply to the people for a verdict, they would have everywhere 
stood by Mr. Stewart. But they did not know how deep the machina- 
tions employed to ‘‘ pull Beaver through ’’ had gone, and the confidence 
with which it was declared, again and again, from the Stalwart head- 
quarters, that these and the power of money would save him, forced 
them to adopt what they felt was the most effective means of defeating 
such corrupt and desperate measures. 
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WE are sorry so many made this choice. It was not necessary. It 
is true that Mr. CAMERON’s managers strained every nerve to effect a 
division among the Democrats. Almost at the last moment, they 
bought up a bankrupt Roman Catholic newspaper in New York, filled 
it with charges against: Mr. Parrison, of a sort likely to alienate from 
him the Irish Catholic vote, and distributed it by tens of thousands 
through the section where that vote is large. ‘They also boasted of 
their power to secure for Mr. BEAvER the votes of a large body of 
Democrats in Philadelphia, as they did two years ago to defeat Mr. 
Nos.E. But the Democratic voters were mostly equal to the emergency. 
Some of them—probably 2,000 in Philadelphia—were procured for 
BEAVER, but not for a moment was there any danger of a serious defec- 
tion, and without any Independent votes Mr. Parrison would have 
been elected. Yet, of the eighteen thousand Republican Independents 
in Philadelphia, less than half voted for Mr. Srewart, and the re- 
mainder went to swell Mr. Partison’s plurality. 





In Pennsylvania, as elsewhere, the general defeat carries with it con- 
gressional losses. In the present Congress, the delegation from this 
State stands nineteen Republicans to eight Democrats. In the next 
Congress it will stand sixteen to twelve. The Iemocrats secure the 
lower branch of the Legislature, and Mr. CAMERON secures nothing to 
encourage his expectations of a reélection. 

Our Stalwart friends cannot be expected to take kindly to their 
defeat. Spiritual writers say that a change of heart never is the im- 
mediate result of distressing calamities. It takes time for the first 
paroxysms of feeling to subside, and then the chastened sufferer begins 
to reap the blessings of his affliction. We can excuse the outbursts of 
bitterness and abuse with which the Independents have been saluted. 
More exactly, we close our ears to them, and treat them as though they 
never were uttered. We wait for the moods of calmer reflection which 
will follow. We presume that these gentlemen are not insincere in 
their professions of profound attachment to the Republican party, and 
their anxiety for its future. And we are sure that the logic of events 
will show them that its continued existence depends upon its adopting 
such a change of policy as will leave the Independents free to act with 
them. It is perhaps too early to remind them that the Independents 
have pursued no selfish ends, and that they ask nothing which cannot be 
granted with honor and safety. They insist on no division of offices. 
They only demand that the men who have wrecked the party shall cease 
to be recognized as its leaders, and that its professions of faith in Reform 
be carried into practice. 





THE reported defeat of the Republicans in Indiana is hardly sur- 
prising. ‘The canvass was complicated by a Temperance issue, which 
introduced unknown and incalculable elements into the problem. And 
Indiana, always a doubtful State, is doubly so after a Democratic vic- 
tory in Ohio. - 

The reported defeat in Michigan, if true, is more surprising. To 
what local influences it is due we do not know. But we cannot forget 
that Michigan is the home of Mr. Hupse.t, and that his type of poli- 
tician has been a good deal in the lead of the party. 

The Congressional losses in Wisconsin were due to local quarrels, 
whose significance we do not appreciate. The Republicans hold their 
own in Illinois, Minnesota and Nevada. 

The monotony of Democratic victories in the South is broken only 
by the victory of the Readjusters in Virginia, and not by the election 
of more than one Republican Congressman in Kentucky. In Mis- 
sissippi, the Republicans have two and in Louisiana one Congressman. 

In the far West, California is Democratic unreservedly, and in 
Colorado, Secretary TELLER’s candidate for Governor is defeated. 





Tue problem of municipal reform was up for settlement in three 
leading cities, and not with satisfactory results in any. In Brooklyn, 
it appears that Mr. McLAuGHLIN’s estimate was right. The Demo- 
cratic tidal wave has proved sufficient to carry into office all but one of 
his very objectionable candidates for places in the city government, and 
Mr. Foucer’s defeat in so far has weakened Mayor Low’s hands. But 
the one office for which the Republican, Mr. RicHarps, was elected, is 
the most important next to that of Mayor. 
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In New York, the Citizens’ Ticket met with the wholesale defeat 
which might have been expected for it. It was put before the public 
only on the eve of the election. It was a movement from above, 
purely. A number of excellent gentleman got together to have an in- 
dependent and reform ticket, and put the names of their candidates 
into the newspapers. Probably that was the only sort of preliminary 
political action some of them knew anything about ; and they expected 
a great body of people to promptly take the cue thus given them. 
They made little effort to create and organize public opinion by per- 
sonal appeal, and as a consequence the ticket headed by Mr. Epson, 
and endorsed by all the Democratic organizations, had the votes. If 
the New York citizens are in earnest, they will begin sooner, next time, 
and work deeper into the popular mass for their support. 


In Philadelphia, the result is of a mixed character, and different 
from the great victory of February last. The authors of the new Con- 
stitution were right. Local affairs are best seen to when local officers 
are elected at a different time from the general election. Besides this, 
the Committee of One Hundred did not command, in this instance, that 
complete respect which they did at other times. This is the unvar- 
nished truth, and we say it distinctly, thinking it every way best to do 
so. The truth does not imply, at all, the overthrow of the Committee’s 
future usefulness ; indeed, it is fair to say that the extent to which their 
endorsements and their disapproval have proved factors in the election 
is in a fair degree encouraging and satisfactory. 


But the Committee’s influence was handicapped by the fact that 
they undertook to bring about elections in some instances, and defeats 
in others, where the popular knowledge as to the merits of each case 
was limited, and where, therefore, the votes of the people only followed 
the Committee to the extent to which there was willingness to repose 
complete confidence in its simple dictum. If there had been a tangible 
and well understood public reason against Keim or Grim (candidates 
for Sheriff), General HorMANN (the Committee’s candidate) would 
probably have been elected. Mr. BLANKENBURG’S charges against 
Keim, whatever their degree of truth, were made ‘‘on the eve of elec- 
tion,’’ and did not affect the result. Against candidates such as both 
parties used to nominate in Philadelphia, known to be ‘‘ringsters ’’ and 
‘‘ roosters,’’ the Committee’s opposition is overwhelmingly powerful 
It was because, in this election, there were better party nominations— 
so far as the public knew, or could easily learn for itself—that the Com- 
mittee having less standing ground, and less tangible and plain cause for 
its approval or disapproval, did not affect the result so greatly as wnder 
other conditions it would have done. 

The Committee, in our judgment, not only have been of great cer- 
vice to the cause of good government, and not only deserve the contin- 
uance of public confidence, but for some time to come their aid is 
essential to the maintenance of municipal integrity in the city of 
Philadelphia. ‘Their endorsements, in the case of the city ticket, have 
been approved in two cases out of three, and it is evident that in the 
fourth case (where they did not endorse either candidate), Mr. IRvINE 
owes his success entirely to the fact that the Committee did not declare 
for his opponent. In the nominations for the Legislature, their en- 
dorsements were in a majority of cases ratified, and it is only because, 
in the case of the Republicans, the ‘‘ rooster’’ delegation had been 
ordered to the rear, and new men of reputable, or at least not unsavory, 
repute put forward, that the ratio of the Committee’s successes is not 
much greater. It is, in fact, one of the Committee’s chief triumphs 
that their influence has compelled the nomination of a much cleaner 
class of men than formerly ; this leaves them less room for work, but 
the very fact of having less scope shows the amount of work already ac- 
complished. 


Ir is a great disappointment to see men like HENry REED, RICHARD 
Woop and SamMuEL W. PENNYPACKER defeated for the Legislature. 
There were special reasons in each case—in Mr. REEp’s the lavish ex- 
penditure of money to defeat him—but the general weakness of all 
three candidacies lay in the quicksand foundations of their Democratic 
‘‘endorsement.’’ In the main, the Democrats voted as they had agreed 
to do,—for the Independents,—but the element in their party beyond 
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the control of honest and honorable leadership, fell away, in all three 
cases, and helped the Stalwart candidates instead. In Mr. REED’s case, 
one ward (the seventh) engulphed his election in its Democratic slums, 
and the result is not surprising, under the circumstances, though nothing 
in the minor results of the election is cause for more regret. 


In Baltimore, an Independent movement to reconstruct the judiciary 
accomplished a wonderful success, the whole ticket being elected by ten 
thousand majority or more. The people of the city manifested a de- 
gree of independence in the matter both unusual and encouraging. 
Baltimore in fact, is exhibiting in late years, a notable increase of 
that spirit of municipal energy, which will tend to make it a great city, 
and this determination of her people to emancipate themselves, when 
emancipation is called for, is a large part of the fight. ‘Throughout 
Maryland, generally, there was, in fact, a notable increase of indepen- 
dent voting, and the judicial officers chosen show that the people are 
learning to discriminate there as elsewhere. 


THE Republican party will be in the minority in the next House 
of Representatives, by from twenty-four to thirty-eight votes. It 
will enter upon the next Presidential election with very decided dis- 
cou.agement. But it is neither destroyed nor dissolved by defeat. 
The Independent Republicans who have revolted have no purpose 
to organize a new party, and they could not if they would. It 
now rests with the Stalwarts to say whether the quarrels of the present 
shall be terminated by the concession of all reasonable demands, and 
the ranks closed once more for the victories to come. 

One point is in favor of the Republicans. As Mr. Grant said, 
‘the Democrats always can be relied upon as blunderers.’’ Before they 
have had control of Congress for six months, they will be making the 
country feel that they are made up of elements which cannot be trusted 
with the government of the country, or which, to put it in the mildest 
way, are not the best to entrust the country’s interests to. 


Just after THE AMERICAN of last week had been placed in the hands 
of the printers, there was published a very remarkable letter, written by 
the Governor of Pennsylvania, Mr. Hoyr, to a gentleman in Phila- 
delphia. The immediate import of the letter was the declaration by 
the Governor that he sympathized with, and heartily approved, the*In- 
dependent Republican movement. But he added, as the reasons why 
he did so, some most notable statements and declarations of fact. These 
make his letter not merely a contribution to the literature of a political 
campaign but to the public history of the State of Pennsylvania. In 
effect, the Governor said that he was impelled to warn the people of the 
State against the election of a Governor subservient to a power that had 
ruled it in time past, and he added—what gives the letter an immensely 
greater moral weight—that he was forced to this warning by the feeling 
that the Governorship, in his incumbency, had been controlled and 
used by the political dictatorship of Pennsylvania against the interests 
of the people. 

This was and is testimony that will go upon record. It clinches the 
nail. It completes, if anything more were needed to that end, the evi- 
dence that the people of Pennsylvania were in political bondage, and 
were morally bound to revolt. Governor Hoyt speaks as one who cries 
out from the deepest convictions of his heart, freely admitting that he 
ought to have done this sooner, and cheerfully accepting the blame for 
leaving the performance of his duty so late. 


GoveERNoR Hovyr ought to be a man useful to Pennsylvania’s future. 
He has a large heart, an unusually strong intellect, and an extent of 
culture which has many times surprised cultivated men who measured 
the extent of their knowledge, even in special branches of learning, 
with his own. - His analysis of the political evils which Pennsylvania 
has borne, is, as shown by his letter, masterly and thorough, and he not 
only understands but sympathizes with that manly spirit which would 
redeem the State and carry it up to better work. Furious and bitter 
things have been said as to his action, but none of them can affect the 
core of the matter. What his relations or obligations to other men are 
or have been is of no consequence to the issue; he was morally bound 
to testify against the evils which he saw, and whose perpetuation he 
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feared, and no private or personal ties on earth could affect the duty he 
owed to the people of the State. They were entitled to know what was 
so strongly in his mind, and that he did let them know, even at the 
last moment, is entirely to his credit. 

Tue Trustees of the University of Pennsylvania have taken the very 
serious step of refusing to admit women to the Faculty of Arts, as regular 
students. The practice of admitting them to certain ‘‘public’’ lectures 
in the second half of each year is still to continue, but they are not to 
be admitted to the regular studies and the degrees of the University. 
It is true that the Trustees couple this action with an offer to establish 
a department in the University for the higher education of women, pro- 
vided they can obtain an endowment of three hundred thousand dollars 
for the purpose. This offer is valuable, chiefly as showing that they do 
not regard the higher education of women as a matter which lies outside 
the sphere of the University. They admit that they have certain facili- 
ties for dealing with this problem, which make it a matter of duty to 
undertake its solution, as soon as they can get the means to solve it in 
the way that commends itself to their cautious judgments. In fine, they 
have placed themselves by this action in an attitude toward coéduca- 
tion which gives promise of a more favorable consideration of the 
whole question than could have been expected. The fact that the 
Board has given a whole session to this question, and that simple 
coéducation was sustained by a large and weighty minority, is of it- 
self a proof that the world moves. Two years ago the people of 
Philadelphia were told that the proposal was too irrational to admit 
even of discussion by the University authorities. It is notable what a 
general support our newspapers gave to the proposal to admit Miss 
CRADDOCK as a regular student in Arts. So far as we know, every 
newspaper but one, which expressed an opinion, was on that side. 





AN extraordinary instance of fluctuation in values is that exhibited 
in petroleum, the product of the Pennsylvania wells. The long continued 
depression in the price of crude oil, caused by the continual over- 
production, and aggravated a few months ago, by the “‘strikes’’ of great 
flowing wells in a new region (Warren county, Penna.), has given way, 
now, to a great reaction, and prices have rapidly risen to figures that 
had not been quoted for years. The price per barrel had fallen, some 
months ago, to the neighborhood of half a dollar; it has now risen 
above a dollar, and was quoted at the beginning of the present week, 
in the oil exchanges of Western Pennsylvania, as high as $1.34. Such 
an advance implies a variety of interesting, and even important, facts. 
It indicates the increase of the opinion amongst those nearest the oil 
field, and best acquainted with it, that the great reservoirs of Pennsyl- 
vania have passed their point of highest yield, and are descending to 
exhaustion. The developments in the Warren county field pointed in 
the other direction, but the quick decline of the wells there went to 
show that new strikes would nowhere be likely to be of more than transient 
importance. Ina word, it has been assumed that no new oil territory 
of value is likly to be found, and that, as the present fields progress to 
exhaustion, petroleum must rise in value, At four dollars per barrel— 
crude product—it is declared to be still the cheapest illuminating 
material known, so that there is room for appreciation of cost. At the 
same time, it is to be considered that the oil lands of Western Asia, 
already partially developed, will become commercially more and more 
available to the use of Europe, as the price of American oil goes up, 
and their competition may in time be felt here. 





By the increase in price, the stocks of petroleum, stored in tanks in 
the Pennsylvania field, become of enormously greater value, and this 
fact bears upon our export trade. The consumption abroad of our pe- 
troleum must be very large as long as we have it to supply. During the 
present year, in the eight months ending August 31, the total export 
from this country, in gallons, was 350,098,750, against 317,079,651 for 
the corresponding eight months of the previous year—an increase of 
more than 10 percent. The export value, unfortunately, was not pro- 
portionately increased; it amounted to $30,946,856 in 1882, against 
$30,190,250 for what was sold in the eight months of 1881. But the 
present increase of price, while it may check in some degree the outgo, 
as to quantity, will bring into the country, no doubt, a much larger 





sum of money. For the next twelvemonth, unless new oil fields shall 
be in the meantime developed, it is probable that the average price of 
American crude petroleum, shipped abroad, will be fully double the 
average of the past twelve. 


ALL such helps our foreign accounts need. The Bureau of Statistics 
has now presented its figares tothe end of September. ‘They show some 
most impressive totals. For September, 1881, we exported 634 millions 
of dollars’ worth moré than we imported ; for September of this year we 
imported $681,961 in value more than we sent out. But this was a fa- 
vorable showing compared with the months immediately preceding. 
Taking the year so far—the nine months of 1882—the excess of imports 
had been 54% millions, while in the corresponding nine months of 1881 
our excess of exports was 12144 millions—making a change against us 
of 173% millions! Taking up the subject of totals, instead of differ- 
ences, it ran thus: 


Exports, 9 months of 1881, $618,397,348 
eee, pate 1882, 522,339,699 
Imports, 9 “ 1881, 497,225,244 
ee ee 1882, 575,649,343 


The fact being that, while we were selling greatly less, we bought 
enormously more. A business man should have great reserves on hand, 
to be justified in doing that. It is to be observed, of course, that Sep- 
tember indicated an improvement. The preceding eight months had 
made a balance against us of $53,627,683, an average per month of 
nearly 634 millions ($6,703,460), while September’s adverse showing was 
under a million (681,061, as stated above). This shows better things, 
to some extent, but the balance rolled up against us for thenine months 
is such that the remaining three certainly cannot wipe it out. The cal- 
endar year 1882 will show a ‘“‘ balance of trade’’ against the United 
States. The importing movement continues very great—enormous, as 
compared with the figures which it presented but a few years ago. 
Thus, in the September just passed (our exports being of almost exactly 
the same value as in last year), our imports were 6344 millions, against 
5534 millions for September, 1881. With the same to sell—the same 
in value at least,—we, this year, ran in debt, by greatly increasing our 
purchases. 





THE Louisville Courier Journal says that we are ashamed of Mr. 
MaHong, and yet count him asa Republican member of the Senate. 
Both statements are false. We are no more ashamed of Mr. MAHONE 
than of Mr. Bare, Mr. HENRY WaTTERSON, or any other Southern Re- 
pudiator. We have as little responsibility for the one as for the others. 
From the very beginning of the Readjuster movement, we have fought 
Mr. MaHONE with every weapon in our armory. We have expressed 
our sympathy with the Debt-paying Democrats, and our hope that they 
would carry the State. We have fostered and helped the straight-out 
Republican movement in Virginia, in the hope that it would help to 
the same end. And we regard the Readjuster victory in Virginia as a 
distinct defeat for principles we think the highest in politics. Nor did 
we count Mr. MAHONE as making up a Republican majority. We said 
that, if the Republicans gained only Illinois and Oregon, and lost Lou- 
isiana, the Readjusters would hold the balance of power in the Senate, 
—a result we regard as a national calamity. 

Now, Mr. HENRY WATTERSON, may we ask when you will have the 
grace to be ashamed of the Readjusters of Tennessee whom you have 
helped to carry that State? Or is virtue a matter of State boundary 
lines ? 





THE struggle over Mr. GLADSTONE’s closure resolutions continues to 
occupy Parliament, and may do so for weeks or even months to come. 
The first resolution is the main bone of contention. It authorizes the 
majority to close a debate, whenever they think fit to do so. The 
Tories offered to agree that the majority of two-thjrds should have this 
power, but their amendment was defeated by the joint vote of the 
Administration and of the Irish party. This by no means proves that 
Mr. PaRNELL and his friends are prepared to support the resolutions 
themselves. It only meant that they were ready to help to keep the 
Tories in the same boat with themselves. A two-thirds majority never 
could be got without help from the Tories, and no debate could be 
closed without their consent. But the Irish party are not, and never 
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will be, a third of Parliament. So that a rule of this kind could be 
used against them effectively. They voted for once with Mr. GLapD- 
STONE, just to put a stop to this nice little plan. 


See News Summary, page 77. 








THE LONGFELLOW MEMORIAL. 

HE proposal to erect a memorial to our American poet in West- 

minster Abbey, evidently has produced a much greater stir in 
English society than appears on the surface. The anxiety with which 
every accession to the supporters of the memorial has been heralded in 
the newspapers and telegraphed across the Atlantic, is enough to show 
the depth and force of the adverse undercurrents with which the move- 
ment has had to contend. The opponents of the proposal, of course, 
have been at a great disadvantage. They have not felt as free to speak 
their minds as have those who favored it. Mr. LonGrELLow himself 
was so estimable a man, and the sensitiveness of Americans is so easily 
aroused, that it is unpleasant to appear in the ranks of the resistants. It 
is not a case like the proposed memorial to the Prince Imperial. The 
man to be honored is a poet of the English tongue, of far greater worth 
than many who have obtained a place in the Poet’s Corner. He has 
spent a long life of honor and usefulness, and he has been distinguished 
in the cultivation of international literary amenities. It is not pleasant 
to appear either to disparage Mr. |oNGrELLOW’s claims, or to oppose 
a proposal which seems calculated to add strength to the bonds of amity 
between the two countries. We admire, therefore, the moral courage 
with which Mr. CoveNrRY PATMORE comes forward to express the rea- 
sons for his dissent, and we venture to suggest that our Boston friends 
may spend their time better than in disparaging the poet who wrote 
‘The Angel in the House’’ and ‘‘ The Unknown Eros.”’ 

For our own part, we take the view of the matter which is taken by 
those who oppose the memorial in the Abbey. Whether or not our 
English friends should erect a monument to our deceased poet, it is 
very questionable whether Westminster Abbey is the proper place for 
its erection. The Abbey has been dedicated by custom to the great 
men of the English nation. It is the English Valhalla, to which English 
heroes, in both the peaceful and the warlike paths of life, look forward 
as the final reward of greatness It is quite true that unworthy me- 
morials to small men fill a good part of its spaces hallowed to national 
memories. It is true, also, that a little space is taken by thoughtless 
monuments to foreigners. All the more reasons for preserving what 
remains for English worthies yet unborn. 

Nor is the erection of a monument to Mr. LoncreLLow any honor 
to the American people. On the contrary, it savors of insult. It was 
Lord BEACONSFIELD’S sneer at us that we are essentially provincial, and 
have developed no true national life of our own. The feeling repre- 
sented by the sneer is in the minds of many who have not “lucidity ’”’ 
enough to give it expression. The inclusion of our greatest prose- 
writer in the series of ‘‘ English Men of Letters’’ grows out of that 
feeling. Mr. HAwrHorNE had no more claim to a place in that series 
than had ALFRED DE Musset or Giacomo LEoparpI. He never wrote 
a page that did not show his entire independence of English standards, 
and his thorough absorption into the spirit of the American people. 
He was no Englishman, but American from crown to sole, and no 
eminent American man of letters has expressed so much repugnance to 
English ideas and opinions. The proposed monument to Mr. Lonc- 
FELLOW is another expression of the same mistaken feeling. It says to 
America: ‘* We claim as our own all that you produce in the literature 
of the common tongue. You need not set up any claim to have an 
American literature. It is the literature of an English province at the 
best, and must come to London to find its recognition and estimation 
among the heroes of English literature.’’ 

It is quite true that the objection to a monument in the Abbey to 
Mr. LONGFELLOw is not so great as there would be to a similar mon- 

“ument to Mr. HawTHoRNE. Of all our eminent writers, Mr. Loncret- 
tow is the least national, the least American. America furnishes the 
matter for a minority of his poems, but the spirit for none. This is due 
to the fact that his formative period fell within the time when GorETHE 
and the Romanticists were exerting a preponderating influence in 
Europe. Mr. LONGrELLOW was singularly receptive to the influence of 








both. It harmonized with his character and determined both the sub- 
stance and the form of his work. The historians of literature will class 
him as the chief American representative of the Romantic school. And 
historians of the nation, while speaking of his eminence, will speak also 
of the very slight degree in which he reflects the national spirit of his 
people, and the great drifts of national movement, through which he 
lived, unruffled by their vehemence. 

It might seem as if this made a monument in the Abbey less unfit- 
ting ; but, in fact, it adds force to another of the great objections to such 
a monument. It awakens doubts of the permanence of his renown as a 
poet. Poetry is the highest and purest form of literature. It also is the 
most national form. All great poetry has been linked indissolubly with 
the national life and thought amidst which it was produced. This is 
true even of poets like DANTE and MILTon, who write of the unseen 
world. They give us the forms of thought in which their contempo- 
raries mirrored that world. Hence, when PLato sought to depict in his 
** Republic ’’ a form of society elevated above all national limitations, 
he excluded the poets from that society. The poet is the man who 
accepts heartily the limitations of national sympathy and feeling, that 
he may reproduce them in purer and more lofty forms, transfigured by 
the magic of his art and yet the same. Of our famous American poets, 
Mr. LoweLL and Mr. WHITTIER are the the two most genuine, because 
most natural. Mr. Lowe. has had the temptations, at times, to sing of 
Breton legends and Arthurian visions. But his greatest works are those 
that speak in the spirit of his own theory of what poets should be,—the 
inspired seers of 

. The mysteries that circle under 
The outer skin and shell of daily life. 

They are such poems as ‘‘ The Present Crisis,’’ ‘‘ The Washers of 
the Shroud ’’ and the ‘ Harvard Ode,’’ which are as pertinent to our 
national life as the newspaper editorial. Already in the judgment even 
of foreign critics, Mr. LOWELL ranks as the first of our singers. To 
posterity, his writings will grow in worth with every lapse of years, as 
the true expression of the deepest thoughts and emotions of his own 
generation. Mr. LONGFELLOw already is to us all that he ever can be 
to mankind. Posterity will find in him no more than his contemporaries 
saw, and very probably much less. He walked in paths which are open to 
a thousand imitators, a thousand rivals. He seized no unique position 
from which time cannot dislodge him. He reflected none of those 
feelings and passions of his age which it is the poet’s gift to make in- 
telligible to all ages by fixing them in immortal verse. He was a 
Romanticist, with his mind in the past rather than the present ; and it 
is very doubtful how far any of the school will take a permanently high 
place in literature. Already the imaginative wizardry of TizEcK and La 
Motte Fougué loses its charms for an age too busy with life to spend 
its time in fancies. Scorr and Byron are distinctly less to our age than 
they were to theirown. And this fate seems to overtake all who have en- 
rolled themselves under the banner of romantic worship of the past. 

A permanent place belongs to those whose use of their poetical gift 
for the present uses of the world has made them the expression of their 
age’s highest thought and feeling in artistic forms. The poets who 
gave voice to the feelings which underlay the Anti-slavery movement, 
and made vocal the agonies of the civil war, are not to lose, but to gain, 
with posterity. They must increase, he must decrease. This is true of 
Mr. Wuittier, although his poetical gift is distinctly less than Mr. 
LONGFELLOW’S, although at times he has circumscribed his sympathies 
by the bounds of sect, and although he, too, has wasted too much of 
his force on the past. It is still more true of Mr. Lowet, whose gift 
of song is not a whit below that of any of his contemporaries, who ex- 
ceeds any of thém in range and compass of manner and method, and of 
whom it will be written that he served God and his country in his day 
and generation. 


THE VOTE IN FENNSYLVANIA. 
HERE has never been such a vote in Pennsylvania as this of 1882. 
Sharing, to a considerable degree, of course, the character of the 
elections in other States, this still had special features, which demand 
that it should have a distinct consideration. 
The most obvious result of the vote is that the Republican “‘ machine’”’ 
in Pennsylvania is completely overthrown, The people serve notice upon 
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dnanagers that their methods are intolerable, and that, if they 
to adhere to them, they will be unable to command a majority of 

s. This, of course, is the first and chief showing of the vote. This evi- 
dence is presented to the ‘‘machine’’ men in the strongest possible way. 
They are most emphatically warned that they need not further try the old 
ways—that in order for Republican success and the election of Repub- 
lican candidates in the future, it is necessary to consider the public de- 
mand for Reform, and to sincerely and actually take steps to meet it. 
Such a lesson as this was greatly needed in Pennsylvania, and it has 
been most effectually impressed upon the understanding of all. 

For, it must be remembered, that no such movement as that of the 
Independent Republicans this year has ever made standing ground for 
itself in an important campaign in this State. To do such a thing was 
supposed to be simply impossible by many political observers of great 
experience. They argued that, while in a slack and unimportant can- 
vass, such as that of 1881, when there was only one officer, and he not 
important, to elect, there might be an Independent “ outing ’’ on the 
part of a considerable number of voters, that when the officers to be 
chosen included the Governor, and four others of importance, and 
when, as was imagined by many, the result might affect the Presidential 
election, two years hence—in such a case it would not be possible to 
maintain a compact and organized Independent body of voters in the 
field. This was, in fact, the theory of the Stalwart managers. They 
firmly believed, or at least they confidently hoped, that in the encounter 
of the two great political bodies, any smaller one, seeking to move 
differently from both, and therefore antagonizing both, would be swept 
aside irresistibly. Upon this theory it was that no decent attention was 
given to the Independent protest, early in the canvass, and that the 
conduct of General BEAveR’s campaign was made so flagrantly and 
defiantly in the face of those demands for Reform, whose presentation 
was known to everybody, and whose general character was substantially 
approved by all. As the managers thought that devotion to party ties 
would fully serve to call away from any Independent gathering all its 
real strength, they preferred to pay no regard to the principles which it 
represented. 

It is in the light of these facts that we must regard the remarkable 
showing just made by the Independent Republicans, and not from the 
stand-point of the very sanguine expectations sometimes formed as to 
the practicability of calling out ‘‘ third parties’’ by the mere sounding 
of a trumpet. To have sustained the Independent movement so com- 
pletely, and to have kept it directly to its purpose from the beginning 
to the end of the long camp.ign—neurly a full six months—shows con- 
clusively the steadiness and the tenacity of the reform sentiment in 
Pennsylvania, and proves its capacity for effective future participation 
in political action. 

The demonstration as to this State is this: That a radical improve- 
ment in Republican methods is necessary ; and that, except such reform 
be accomplished, Republican success is not possible. ‘The number of 
voters who will not unite with a ‘‘ machine,’’ or help to perpetuate the 
power of ‘‘ Bosses’’ is large, and includes a great proportion of men so 
resolute that they will stand to their purpose, sustained by conscience 
and judgment, even in an important election. 


CAN MR. ARTHUR HEAR? 

T seems to us that it would be a mistake to omit saying, even in the 
| press of so many other comments upon the result, one thing con- 
cerning the elections of Tuesday. There was, at the bottom of all, a 
great underlying cause of Republican disaster. This was present to the 
occasion, even where its presence was not recognized. The revolution 
that was wrought in July, 1881, was showing its ruinous consequences. 
It was by that shock to the convictions and principles of the Repub- 
lican party that many political structures, which in ordinary times would 
have safely stood, came tumbling in ruins about the builders’ heads. 

If President ARTHUR means to persevere in the revolution which he 
has begun, he must either go alone, or the Republican party, bearing 
him company, will go to further disaster. We say 7. We hope he 
may not. We hope he may choose not to follow the footsteps of JoHN 
TyLeR and ANDREW JOHNSON. We assure him that if he attempts to 
run the train in that direction, every revolution of its wheels will be 
accompanied by breakage and ruin. In the election of 1880, the 





Republican party spoke its will, its convictions, its hopes. Mr. ARTHUR 
has been disregarding all of them. The shock has been great. It is 
not possible to find Republican success in a direction contrary to that 
which the vote of 1880 pointed out. The nation knows it, and has 
declared the fact. Is it possible that the President cannot hear such an 
outcry of warning ? 


WEEKLY NOTES. 

N establishing the true anniversary of PENN’s arrival in this country, 
we encounter the old, and to antiquarians familiar, subject of 
Old and New ‘‘Style.’’ For instance, it is shown by the records that 
WILLIAM PENN was at Newcastle, Delaware, on the 27th of October, 
1682, and was still there (receiving formal transfer of the Duke of 
York’s rights) on the 28th, while on the 2gth, writs signed by him were 
dated at Upland, in Pennsylvania. What date, then, represents accurately 
the expiration of. two centuries since the day of his appearance at 
Upland, allowing for the change in the calendar made in the interim? 
The facts are these: Pope Grecory XIII., in 1582, made his 
famous correction of the Julian Calendar. Ten days were dropped ; the 
day following the feast of St. Francis, which would have been October 
5th, by the Julian Calendar, became the 15th under the Gregorian 
correction ; and in the following spring it resulted that the vernal 
equinox, which would have fallen on March 11th, under the old count- 
ing, fell on March atst, as it should. ‘The Gregorian Calendar went at 
once into use in the Catholic countries, but not in England, and there- 
fore not in Pennsylvania, until the passage of an Act of Parliament to 
that effect, in 1752, seventy years after PENN’s voyage, and a hundred 
and seventy after the Pope’s brief. Zen, the Gregorian Calendar was 
adopted, and a change of eleven days had to be made, the Julian 
having in the meantime, for a reason to be explained in a moment, 
fallen one day, more in arrear of the actual planetary facts. As to the 
date in 1652, however, ten days’ correction suffices; if PENN was at 
Upland on October 29th, by the Julian Calendar, which was the one 
then in use by English people, she true date, by the corrected 
Gregorian Calendar, whose accuracy had to be yielded to, even by 
Protestant England, subsequently was November 8th. And that is the 
the precise anniversary. 





THE reason why the English Parliament, when, in process of time, it 
yielded to astronomical facts, and mathematical logic, added eleven days 
to the Julian date, is that the Julian Calendar, in making every fourth 
year a leap year, of 366 days, was doing too much. In four hundred 
years, the length of a true solar day in excess of 36514 days amounts to 
a trifle over three days. (This excess is 11 minutes, 14 seconds, which, 
multiplied by 400, makes 74 hours, 53 minutes.) The Gregorian rule, 
therefore, attacking this fact, was that three leap years in each 4oo years 
should not be leap years at all—that is, not 366, but only 365 days—and 
it was ordered that this should be the case with each centurial year, 
which, with its two ciphers dropped, would not be divisible by 4, without 
remainder. By this rule 1600 was a leap year, and so, according to Ju- 
lian calendar, it was, also. The difference between the two calendars 
remained therefore the same as at the time of Gregory’s brief—to wit, 10 
days—throughout the seventeenth century and past the time of Penn’s 
voyage. But the year 1700 made a greater divergence ; by the Julian 
rule this was leap year, and required 366 days; by the Gregorian rule it 
was but a common year (17 not being divisible evenly by 4), and had 
but 365 days. Gregory’s Calendar, therefore, started the 18th century 
a day sooner than if it had stopped to put the 366 days in the old cen- 
tury, and so got 11 days ahead. Of course the year 1800 had the same 
experience ; we are now 12 days ahead of countries using the Julian 
Calendar, Russia the chief example, and after the year 1900 shall be 13 
days in advance. 


PUBLIC OPINION. 
THE RECENT ELECTIONS, 

E do not observe that there is any difference of opinion, worth 
notice, among leading newspapers; as to the character and mean- 
ing of the deluge of Tuesday. There are regrets in some quarters that 
the rainfall was so heavy, and in others that it drowned, in some cases, 
the just as well as the unjust, but all agree as to the conditions that 
caused the down-pour, and the way to avoid future exposures to such 
storms. We quote a few opinions only. The New York Zimes, con- 

cluding its editorial article of the morning after election, says: 

The whole disastrous result in the State, in the Congressional districts, and even in 
cities and towns, is to be attributed to the blind infatuations of selfish politicians. It 
gave the Democrats the opportunity and the incentive which united them in all their. 
party purposes. It gave them the power to overwhelm the best efforts to regenerate 
the government of this city which have been made in ten years. Moreover, the con: 
duct of the national administration in using its power to overrule the will of the people 
here had no small influence in bringing about the result in other States which we have 
to contemplate this morning. President Arthur and the machine managers may be left 
to contemplate the ruin which they have wrought. Republicans generally will find 


consolation in the hope that these men will have learned their lesson, while the party 
will find purification and regeneration in this self-inflicted chastisement. 
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_ The New York 7ribune, speaking of a ‘‘ cause of indignation and 
disgust, as broad as the nation itself,’’ goes on to say : 


President Arthur knows what that cause is. When he inherited the Presidency, 
after leading a shameful warfare of faction against the Executive chosen by the people, 
he solemnly pledged himself to walk in the path and carry forward the policy of his 
murdered predecessor, That pledge he has neither kept nor tried to keep. On the 
contrary, he has reversed the policy of President Garfield in every important feature, 
defied the will of the people, expressed in the nomination and election of that noble 
leader, used his place and power to wreak the vengeance of a malignant faction upon 
the followers and the friends of the dead President, outraged public opinion by reward- 
ing men who had tried to blacken the name of the departed statesman, abused his 
trust and prostituted his power in order to place a large majority of Republicans in 
subjection to a small minority, and labored desperately to enable a small faction to dic- 
tate to the whole party and the country. The result is a political revolution. 


The Philadelphia orth American comments in this way: 


If the Democrats have been victorious, it is because American citizens have 
thought it necessary to remind the men who control the Republican organization that 


it is not safe to leave the people out of their calculations, and that while a machine is’ 


an indispensable incident to a party, it should and must be kept in its proper place. 
So far as it affords fresh proof that the American citizen thinks for himself and is 
abundantly able to assert his rights and avenge his grievance; so far as it is a protest 
against “boss” rule and ring domination, the result of yesterday’s election is some- 
thing which is not to be regarded with regret. 


The Philadelphia Press sees in the defeat of the ‘‘regular’’ Republi. 
can ticket in Pennsylvania the rebuke of arbitrary machine power and 
not of the Republican party. The conclusion of its article is as follows: 


But the defeat is not without its compensations if it shall bring the Republican party 
back to its true freedom and umity. We must do now what was refused during the 
campaign —we must reunite Republicans on the broadest platform of a free and pro- 
gressive party. No more boss rule, no more packed conventions, no more slated 
tickets, but a redeemed Republican party, ruled by the honest Republican masses and 
guided by the highest principle and the most patriotic aspirations. 


The Philadelphia Zimes, which has most earnestly and steadily 
pressed forward the opposition to ‘‘ Bossism,’’ throughout the canvass, 
says. 

The revolution in Pennsylvania, like the revolution that has swept the debatable 
States from their Republican moorings, is not a Democratic party victory, nor is it a 
Republican defeat. ‘It is a Stalwart death-blow; a violent tearing up by the roots of 
the spoils system; a command from a long-forbearins people that bosses shall surrender 
the despotic power they so insolently usurped; a deliverance from the people that the 
people shall rule their own government, and a fearful warning to all parties and leaders, 
that prostitution of public trust is no longer tolerable in any political authority. 


And the Philadelphia 7e/egraph, whose fidelity to the people’s cause 
was unflinching, energetic and earnest, speaks thus of the Independent 
movement : 

It was regarded as an heroic measure, but it was clear that if Republicanism was 
to live at all, Bossism within the once invincible party of national unity and freedom 
must die, and must be crushed right now. The party itself and its principles stand 
firmly grounded and with its own worst enemies cast out its lines will reform, its work 
will be undertaken anew, and it will emerge from the fires of factional bitterness re- 
deemed, purified and strengthened. Pennsylvania is redeemed and the Republican 
party is saved. 


The New York Hera/d, like the other newspapers of that city, is in- 
clined to send its remarks in the direction of the White House, and 
speaks thus : 

Mr. Arthur has still time to recover, The people have punished him here and in 
Pennsylvania, as they have punished jobbing Congressmen and fat and insolent politi- 
cians in other States. But if the President is wise; if he abandons evil and selfish 
advisers; if he casts off intriguers and men animated only by blind resentments and 
personal griefs; if he determines henceforth to be President of the whole country and 
not a mere tool of a justly unpopular faction, then he may safely count on recovering 
the esteem and confidence of the general public. 


The feeling of the Massachusetts people, upon finding that Benjamin 
F. Butler is elected Governor of their State, can hardly be described in 
brief, but the remarks of the newspapers is doubtless a very inadequate 
expression. The Boston Hera/d, of Wednesday, in the course of its 
remarks, says: 


The election of Gen. Butler is not due to any one cause. In the first place, and 
perhaps most important, was the demoralization of the Republican party, the con- 
sequence of the most offensive use of the spoils system by this administration, the 
attempts at “boss” rule, notably in New York and Pennsylvania, Hubbellism, the 
alliance with repudiators of an honest debt in Virginia, the failure to reduce taxation, 
the star route frauds, with which party leaders were mixed up, and the unexampled 
extravagance of the last Congress. To these causes were joined almost an utter absence 
of issues between the old parties and the’ effort of the Republicans to make a political 
campaign on traditions and prejudices. oe eg ee 

True it is that the Republican party richly deserved to be beaten for its many sins 
of omission and commission, and it is not always possible to make an intelligent choice 
of the instrument by which political punishment is to be administered. We must make 
the best of it. All the harm has been done in the election of such a candidate to be 
Governor of Massachusetts. He cannot carry off the State House nor swallow Bunker 
Hill monument. We do not imagine that he will attempt any remarkable antics in his 
new place. At any rate, all that makes Massachusetts what it is remains secure from 
the assaults of demagogues. 


The New York Evening Post, in an article published a few days be- 
fore the election, and anticipating the inevitable result of it, presented, 
in a very concise way, the causes of trouble. Now that the trouble has 
come, it may be worth while, still to print the Pos?’s summary : 

Nothing that reformers could have said or done in twenty years would have acted 
on the public mind with the force and directness of the deadlock in the Senate over 
Mahone’s patronage ; of Conkling-Platt’s resignation and lobbying in company with the 








Vice-President for reélection; of the assassination of President Garfield by a half- 
crazed and disappointed office-seeker ; of the immediate disregard by President Arthur, 
in his appointments, of the principles solemnly laid down in his letter of acceptance 
and inaugural address; of the selection in Massachusetts of the leading enemy of 
civil-service reform to be Collector of the Port of Boston; of the appointment of Mike 
Dady to be Superintendent of Public Buildings by Mr. Folger ; of the performances of 
Hubbell as a collector of assessments, with the connivance of a large number of Con- 
gressmen ; of the attempt of Cameron to subjugate the party in Pennsylvania by the 
aid of patronage; of the circulation by the Congressional Committee of a defence of 
assessments by Senator Hale, and a vituperative defence of the whole spoils system, as 
a campaign document; of the gross and wholesale prostitution of the service in the 
departments at Washington to enable Mahone to build up a new and repudiating boss- 
ship in Virginia; and, finally, of the audacious elevation to the Chairmanship of the 
Republican Committee in this State, at a most important crisis, of one of the worst 
products of office-jobbing and trading, and assessment-levying, and official black- 
mailing, in the person of John F. Smyth. 


THE FAIR TRADE LEAGUE.* 

‘THE English movement against Free Trade has taken shape in a 

National Fair Trade League, which has recently published its first 
annual report. Their main principle is, that the supreme policy of 
every nation is to develop its own producing forces. To effect this 
purpose, a strong representative body has been formed, comprising 
men of all grades and callings, landlords and tenants, capitalists and 
workingmen, merchants and manufacturers, shipping merchants and 
shipowners, residents of all parts of the British Isles and of the principal 
English colonies. The first public action was a protest against renewing 
the commercial treaties with France which, for the period of their exist- 
ence, prevented any taxation of imports into England, and this was 
heartily endorsed by petitions from Bradford and Leeds, Sheffield and 
Birmingham, Glasgow and Greenock, Hull, Bristol, Coventry and the 
city of London, and the result was that, in deference to the unmistak- 
able verdict of the commercial community, the Government suspended 
its negotiations. By a ten years’ engagement, however, England is 
unable to retaliate or protect its own merchant marine from the shipping 
bounties given to French tonnage. 

The principal organ of the Free Trade party in England is the 
Cobden Club, so well known here by its vigorous efforts to persuade us 
that we do not understand our own interests, and would really do bet- 
ter to take our ideas as to tariffs from it. Against the strong organiza- 
tion of the Cobden Club, the new Fair Trade League has directed its 
efforts with a success that ‘bodes well for its future growth. It has held 
during its first year over two hundred and fifty meetings throughout the 
country, inviting discussion and debate ; it has circulated between two 
and three hundred thousand tracts and pamphlets, comprising forty 
different publications explaining and advocating Fair Trade; it has es- 
tablished branches throughout England, and has gained a foothold in 
upwards of three hundred Parliamentary districts, and in Parliament 
itself it secured eighty-nine votes in support of a motion for an ‘‘In- 
quiry,’’ 7. e¢. a Commission to study the subject, as against seven Votes 
on the same side a year ago. ‘The Fair Trade League claims to rep- 
resent practical business men, who are not afraid to avow their belief 
that Free Trade is not the beneficent thing that its aavocates have 
taught it to be, and who boldly face Mr. Gladstone’s elaborate criticism, 
and Mr. Bright’s denunciation of the Fair Traders as heretics beyond 
the pale of argument. The Free Traders have such thorough posses- 
sion of Parliament and all public offices, of the colleges and schools, 
of the newspapers and other organs, that it is difficult to find an open- 
ing for new views, but the Fair Traders have set to work in earnest. 
They, too, denounce the American Tariff as hostile to the products of 
British industry, and they cite with pride the answers of the New York 
Herald, ex-Governor Seymour, Mr. B. T. Thurber, all Free Traders 
who outstrip the English Free Traders in their hostility to Fair Trade. 
Their report also reproduces extracts from the last report of the United 
States Consul at Manchester, showing that Fair Trade has grown to be 
a living issue in English politics, coming close home to the large mass 
of thinking people. 

The cry of the Fair Trade League is the practical development of 
the resources of the British Empire, and to do this they aim at retal- 
iatory tariffs as a means of protection. It represents and is composed 
of practical business men, acquainted with the special needs of the 
industrial forces of the country, and what they say, after forty years’ 
experience of Free Trade, cannot fail to be of use to the struggling 
industries in the United States. Here the hostility to tariff legislation 
comes largely from the theorists who have studied Free Trade in English 
books, and from importers who readily accept the doctrines of the 
Cobden Club because they square with their own interests. In the 
South and West, Free Trade was for many years a political cry and a 
sign of hostility to the North and its manufacturers. Of late years, 
under the fostering influence of favorable tariffs, manufactures have 
grown so rapidly in both South and West, that if the wealth, the 
intelligence and the industry of those sections could be fairly repre- 
sented in Congress and in the press, there could be no doubt as to the 
steady adhesion of the United States to a Protective Tariff. Unfor- 

* « Annual Report, 1881-2, National Fair Trade League.” Central Offices: 23 
Cockspur Street, London, S. W. Pp. 36. 
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the Boss managers that their methods are intolerable, and that, if they 
choose to adhere to them, they will be unable to command a majority of 
votes. This, of course, is the first and chief showing of the vote. This evi- 
dence is presented to the ‘‘machine’’ men in the strongest possible way. 
They are most emphatically warned that they need not further try the old 
ways—that in order for Republican success and the election of Repub- 
lican candidates in the future, it is necessary to consider the public de- 
mand for Reform, and to sincerely and actually take steps to meet it. 
Such a lesson as this was greatly needed in Pennsylvania, and it has 
been most effectually impressed upon the understanding of all. 

For, it must be remembered, that no such movement as that of the 
Independent Republicans this year has ever made standing ground for 
itself in an important campaign in this State. ‘To do such a thing was 
supposed to be simply impossible by many political observers of great 
experience. They argued that, while in a slack and unimportant can- 
vass, such as that of 1881, when there was only one officer, and he not 
important, to elect, there might be an Independent ‘“ outing ’’ on the 
part of a considerable number of voters, that when the officers to be 
chosen included the Governor, and four others of importance, and 
when, as was imagined by many, the result might affect the Presidential 
election, two years hence—in such a case it would not be possible to 
maintain a compact and organized Independent body of voters in the 
field. This was, in fact, the theory of the Stalwart managers. They 
firmly believed, or at least they confidently hoped, that in the encounter 
of the two great political bodies, any smaller one, seeking to move 
differently from both, and therefore antagonizing both, would be swept 
aside irresistibly. Upon this theory it was that no decent attention was 
given to the Independent protest, early in the canvass, and that the 
conduct of General BEAVER’s campaign was made so flagrantly and 
defiantly in the face of those demands for Reform, whose presentation 
was known to everybody, and whose general character was substantially 
approved by all. As the managers thought that devotion to party ties 
would fully serve to call away from any Independent gathering all its 
real strength, they preferred to pay no regard to the principles which it 
represented. 

It is in the light of these facts that we must regard the remarkable 
showing just made by the Independent Republicans, and not from the 
stand-point of the very sanguine expectations sometimes formed as to 
the practicability of calling out ‘third parties’’ by the mere sounding 
of atrumpet. To have sustained the Independent movement so com- 
pletely, and to have kept it directly to its purpose from the beginning 
to the end of the long campaign—nearly a full six months—shows con- 
clusively the steadiness and the tenacity of the reform sentiment in 
Pennsylvania, and proves its capacity for effective future participation 
in political action. 

The demonstration as to this State is this: That a radical improve- 
ment in Republican methods is necessary ; and that, except such reform 
be accomplished, Republican success is not possible. ‘The number of 
voters who will not unite with a ‘‘ machine,’’ or help to perpetuate the 
power of ‘‘ Bosses’’ is large, and includes a great proportion of men so 
resolute that they will stand to their purpose, sustained by conscience 
and judgment, even in an important election. 





CAN MR. ARTHUR HEAR? 

be seems to us that it would be a mistake to omit saying, even in the 

press of so many other comments upon the result, one thing con- 
cerning the elections of Tuesday. There was, at the bottom of all, a 
great underlying cause of Republican disaster. ‘This was present to the 
occasion, even where its presence was not recognized. The revolution 
that was wrought in July, 1881, was showing its ruinous consequences. 
It was by that shock to the convictions and principles of the Repub- 
lican party that many political structures, which in ordinary times would 
have safely stood, came tumbling in ruins about the builders’ heads. 

If President ARTHUR means to persevere in the revolution which he 
has begun, he must either go alone, or the Republican party, bearing 
him company, will go to further disaster. We say 7 We hope he 
may not. We hope he may choose not to follow the footsteps of JoHN 
TyLeR and ANDREW JOHNSON. We assure him that if he attempts to 
run the train in that direction, every revolution of its wheels will be 
accompanied by breakage and ruin. In the election of 1880, the 





Republican party spoke its will, its convictions, its hopes. Mr. ARTHUR 
has been disregarding all of them. The shock has been great. It is 
not possible to find Republican success in a direction contrary to that 
which the vote of 1880 pointed out. The nation knows it, and has 
declared the fact. Is it possible that the President cannot hear such an 
outcry of warning ? 


EEKLY NOTES. 


N establishing the true anniversary of PENN’s arrival in this country, 
we encounter the old, and to antiquarians familiar, subject of 
Old and New “‘Style.’’ For instance, it is shown by the records that 
WILLIAM PENN was at Newcastle, Delaware, on the 27th of October, 
1682, and was still there (receiving formal transfer of the Duke of 
York’s rights) on the 28th, while on the 2gth, writs signed by him were 
dated at Upland, in Pennsylvania. What date, then, represents accurately 
the expiration of. two centuries since the day of his appearance at 
Upland, allowing for the change in the calendar made in the interim? 
The facts are these: Pope Grecory XIII., in 1582, made his 
famous correction of the Julian Calendar. Ten days were dropped ; the 
day following the feast of St. Francis, which would have been October 
5th, by the Julian Calendar, became the 15th under the Gregorian 
correction ; and in the following spring it resulted that the vernal 
equinox, which would have fallen on March 11th, under the old count- 
ing, fell on March atst, as it should. ‘The Gregorian Calendar went at 
once into use in the Catholic countries, but not in England, and there- 
fore not in Pennsylvania, until the passage of an Act of Parliament to 
that effect, in 1752, seventy years after PENN’s voyage, and a hundred 
and seventy after the Pope’s brief. Zen, the Gregorian Calendar was 
adopted, and a change of eleven days had to be made, the Julian 
having in the meantime, for a reason to be explained in a moment, 
fallen one day more in arrear of the actual planetary facts. As to the 
date in 1642, however, ten days’ correction suffices; if PENN was at 
Upland on October 29th, by the Julian Calendar, which was the one 
then in use by English people, “he true date, by the corrected 
Gregorian Calendar, whose accuracy had to be yielded to, even by 
Protestant England, subsequently was November 8th. And that is the 
the precise anniversary. 





THE reason why the English Parliament, when, in process of time, it 
yielded to astronomical facts, and mathematical logic, added eleven days 
to the Julian date, is that the Julian Calendar, in making every fourth 
year a leap year, of 366 days, was doing too much. In four hundred 
years, the length of a true solar day in excess of 36514 days amounts to 
a trifle over three days. (This excess is 11 minutes, 14 seconds, which, 
multiplied by 400, makes 74 hours, 53 minutes.) The Gregorian rule, 
therefore, attacking this fact, was that three leap years in each 400 years 
should not be leap years at all—that is, not 366, but only 365 days—and 
it was ordered that this should be the case with each centurial year, 
which, wth its two ciphers dropped, would not be divisible by 4, without 
remainder. By this rule 1600 was a leap year, and so, according to Ju- 
lian calendar, it was, also. The difference between the two calendars 
remained therefore the same as at the time of Gregory’s brief—to wit, 10 
days—throughout the seventeenth century and past the time of Penn’s 
voyage. But the year 1700 made a greater divergence ; by the Julian 
rule this was leap year, and required 366 days; by the Gregorian rule it 
was but a common year (17 not being divisible evenly by 4), and had 
but 365 days. Gregory’s Calendar, therefore, started the 18th century 
a day sooner than if it had stopped to put the 366 days in the old cen- 
tury, and so got 11 days ahead. Of course the year 1800 had the same 
experience ; we are now 12 days ahead of countries using the Julian 
Calendar, Russia the chief example, and after the year 1900 shall be 13 
days in advance. 








PUBLIC OPINION. 
THE RECENT ELECTIONS. 


E do not observe that there is any difference of opinion, worth 
notice, among leading newspapers, as to the character and mean- 
ing of the deluge of Tuesday. ‘There are regrets in some quarters that 
the rainfall was so heavy, and in others that it drowned, in some cases, 
the just as well as the unjust, but all agree as to the conditions that 
caused the down-pour, and the way to avoid future exposures to such 
storms. We quote a few opinions only. The New York Zimes, con- 
cluding its editorial article of the morning after election, says : 


The whole disastrous result in the State, in the Congressional districts, and even in 
cities and towns, is to be attributed to the blind infatuations of selfish politicians. It 
gave the Democrats the opportunity and the incentive which united them in all their. 
party purposes. It gave them the power to overwhelm the best efforts to regenerate 
the government of this city which have been made in ten years. Moreover, the con: 
duct of the national administration in using its power to overrule the will of the people 
here had no small influence in bringing about the result in other States which we have 
to contemplate this morning. President Arthur and the machine managers may be left 
to contemplate the ruin which they have wrought. Republicans generally will find 
consolation in the hope that these men will have learned their lesson, while the party 
will find purification and regeneration in this self-inflicted chastisement. 
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_ The New York Tribune, speaking of a ‘‘ cause of indignation and 
disgust, as broad as the nation itself,’’ goes on to say : 

President Arthur knows what that cause is. When he inherited the Presidency, 
after leading a shameful warfare of faction against the Executive chosen by the people, 
he solemnly pledged himself to walk in the path and carry forward the policy of his 
murdered predecessor, That pledge he has neither kept nor tried to keep. On the 
contrary, he has reversed the policy of President Garfield in every important feature, 
defied the will of the people, expressed in the nomination and election of that noble 
leader, used his place and power to wreak the vengeance of a malignant faction upon 
the followers and the friends of the dead President, outraged public opinion by reward- 
ing men who had tried to blacken the name of the departed statesman, abused his 
trust and prostituted his power in order to place a large majority of Republicans in 
subjection to a small minority, and labored desperately to enable a small faction to dic- 
tate to the whole party and the country. The result is a political revolution. 


The Philadelphia Worth American comments in this way: 

If the Democrats have been victorious, it is because American citizens have 
thought it necessary to remind the men who control the Republican organization that 
it is not safe to leave the people out of their calculations, and that while a machine is 
an indispensable incident to a party, it should and must be kept in its proper place. 
So far as it affords fresh proof that the American citizen thinks for himself and is 
abundantly able to assert his rights and avenge his grievance; so far as it is a protest 
against ‘* boss”? rule and ring domination, the result of yesterday’s election is some- 
thing which is not to be regarded with regret. 


The Philadelphia Press sees in the defeat of the ‘‘regular’’ Republi. 
can ticket in Pennsylvania the rebuke of arbitrary machine power and 
not of the Republican party. The conclusion of its article is as follows: 


But the defeat is not without its compensations if it shall bring the Republican party 
back to its true freedom and unity. We must do now what was refused during the 
campaign —we must reunite Republicans on the broadest platform of a free and pro- 
gressive party. No more boss rule, no more packed conventions, no more slated 
tickets, but a redeemed Republican party, ruled by the honest Republican masses and 
guided by the highest principle and the most patriotic aspirations. 


The Philadelphia Zimes, which has most earnestly and steadily 
pressed forward the opposition to ‘‘ Bossism,’’ throughout the canvass, 
says. 

The revolution in Pennsylvania, like the revolution that has swept the debatable 
States from their Republican moorings, is not a Democratic party victory, nor is it a 
Republican defeat. It is a Stalwart death-blow; a violent tearing up by the roots of 
the spoils system; a command from a long-forbearin: people that bosses shall surrender 
the despotic power they so insolently usurped; a deliverance from the people that the 
people shall rule their own government, and a fearful warning to all parties and leaders, 
that prostitution of public trust is no longer tolerable in any political authority. 


And the Philadelphia Ze/egraph, whose fidelity to the people’s cause 
was unflinching, energetic and earnest, speaks thus of the Independent 
movement : 

It was regarded as an heroic measure, but it was clear that if Republicanism was 
to live at all, Bossism within the once invincible party of national unity and freedom 
must die, and must be crushed right now. The party itself and its principles stand 
firmly grounded and with its own worst enemies cast out its lines will reform, its work 
will be undertaken anew, and it will emerge from the fires of factional bitterness re- 
deemed, purified and strengthened. Pennsylvania is redeemed and the Republican 
party is saved. 


The New York Hera/d, like the other newspapers of that city, is in- 
clined to send its remarks in the direction of the White House, and 
speaks thus : 

Mr. Arthur has still time to recover, The people have punished him here and in 
Pennsylvania, as they have punished jobbing Congressmen and fat and insolent politi- 
cians in other States. Butif the President is wise; if he abandons evil and selfish 
advisers; if he casts off intriguers and men animated only by blind resentments and 
personal griefs; if he determines henceforth to be President of the whole country and 
not a mere tool of a justly unpopular faction, then he may safely count on recovering 
the esteem and confidence of the general public. 


The feeling of the Massachusetts people, upon finding that Benjamin 
F. Butler is elected Governor of their State, can hardly be described in 
brief, but the remarks of the newspapers is doubtless a very inadequate 
expression. The Boston Hera/d, of Wednesday, in the course of its 
remarks, says : 


The election of Gen. Butler is not due to any one cause. In the first place, and 
perhaps most important, was the demoralization of the Republican party, the con- 
sequence of the most offensive use of the spoils system by this administration, the 
attempts at “boss” rule, notably in New York and Pennsylvania, Hubbellism, the 
alliance with repudiators of an honest debt in Virginia, the failure to reduce taxation, 
the star route frauds, with which party leaders were mixed up, and the unexampled 
extravagance of the last Congress. To these causes were joined almost an utter absence 
of issues between the old parties and the’ effort of the Republicans to make a political 
campaign on traditions and prejudices. . . . . . . 

True it is that the Republican party richly deserved to be beaten for its many sins 
of omission and commission, and it is not always possible to make an intelligent choice 
of the instrument by which political punishment is to be administered. We must make 
the best of it. All the harm has been done in the election of such a candidate to be 
Governor of Massachusetts. He cannot carry off the State House nor swallow Bunker 
Hill monument. We do not imagine that he will attempt any remarkable antics in his 
new place. At any rate, all that makes Massachusetts what it is remains secure from 
the assaults of demagogues. 


The New York Evening Post, in an article published a few days be- 
fore the election, and anticipating the inevitable result of it, presented, 
in a very concise way, the causes of trouble. Now that the trouble has 
come, it may be worth while, still to print the Pos?s summary : 

Nothing that reformers could have said or done in twenty years would have acted 
on the public mind with the force and directness of the deadlock in the Senate over 
Mahone’s patronage ; of Conkling-Platt’s resignation and lobbying in company with the 





Vice-President for reélection; of the assassination of President Garfield by a half- 
crazed and disappointed office-seeker ; of the immediate disregard by President Arthur, 
in his appointments, of the principles solemnly laid down in his letter of acceptance 
and inaugural address; of the selection in Massachusetts of the leading enemy of 
civil-service reform to be Collector of the Port of Boston; of the appointment of Mike 
Dady to be Superintendent of Public Buildings by Mr. Folger ; of the performances of 
Hubbell as a collector of assessments, with the connivance of a large number of Con- 
gressmen ; of the attempt of Cameron to subjugate the party in Pennsylvania by the 
aid of patronage; of the circulation by the Congressional Committee of a ‘iefence of 
assessments by Senator Hale, and a vituperative defence of the whole spoils system, as 
a campaign document; of the gross and wholesale prostitution of the service in the 
departments at Washington to enable Mahone to build up a new and repwiiating boss- 
ship in Virginia ; and, finally, of the audacious elevation to the Chairmanship of the 
Republican Committee in this State, at a most important crisis, of one of the worst 
products of office-jobbing and trading, and assessment-levying, and official black- 
mailing, in the person of John F. Smyth. 


THE FAIR TRADE LEAGUE* 

‘T’HE English movement against Free Trade has taken shape in a 

National Fair Trade League, which has recently published its first 
annual report. Their main principle is, that the supreme policy of 
every nation is to develop its own producing forces. To effect this 
purpose, a strong representative body has been formed, comprising 
men of all grades and callings, landlords and tenants, capitalists and 
workingmen, merchants and manufacturers, shipping merchants and 
shipowners, residents of all parts of the British Isles and of the principal 
English colonies. The first public action was a protest against renewing 
the commercial treaties with France which, for the period of their exist- 
ence, prevented any taxation of imports into England, and this was 
heartily endorsed by petitions from Bradford and Leeds, Sheffield and 
Birmingham, Glasgow and Greenock, Hull, Bristol, Coventry and the 
city of London, and the resuit was that, in deference to the unmistak- 
able verdict of the commercial community, the Government suspended 
its negotiations. By a ten years’ engagement, however, England is 
unable to retaliate or protect its own merchant marine from the shipping 
bounties given to French tonnage. 

The principal organ of the Free Trade party in England is the 
Cobden Club, so well known here by its vigorous efforts to persuade us 
that we do not understand our own interests, and would really do bet- 
ter to take our ideas as to tariffs from it. Against the strong organiza- 
tion of the Cobden Club, the new Fair Trade League has directed its 
efforts with a success that ‘bodes well for its future growth. It has held 
during its first year over two hundred and fifty meetings throughout the 
country, inviting discussion and debate ; it has circulated between two 
and three hundred thousand tracts and pamphlets, comprising forty 
different publications explaining and advocating Fair Trade ; it has es- 
tablished branches throughout England, and has gained a foothold in 
upwards of three hundred Parliamentary districts, and in Parliament 
itself it secured eighty-nine votes in support of a motion for an ‘‘In- 
quiry,’’ 7. e. a Commission to study the subject, as against seven Votes 
on the same side a year ago. ‘The Fair Trade League claims to rep- 
resent practical business men, who are not afraid to avow their belief 
that Free Trade is not the beneficent thing that its advocates have 
taught it to be, and who boldly face Mr. Gladstone’s elaborate criticism, 
and Mr. Bright’s denunciation of the Fair Traders as heretics beyond 
the pale of argument. The Free Traders have such thorough posses- 
sion of Parliament and all public offices, of the colleges and schools, 
of the newspapers and other organs, that it is difficult to find an open- 
ing for new views, but the Fair Traders have set to work in earnest. 
They, too, denounce the American Tariff as hostile to the products of 
British industry, and they cite with pride th answers of the New York 
Herald, ex-Governor Seymour, Mr. B. T. Thurber, all Free Traders 
who outstrip the English Free Traders in their hostility to Fair Trade. 
Their report also reproduces extracts from the last report of the United 
States Consul at Manchester, showing that Fair Trade has grown to be 
a living issue in English politics, coming close home to the large mass 
of thinking people. 

The cry of the Fair Trade League is the practical development of 
the resources of the British Empire, and to do this they aim at retal- 
iatory tariffs as a means of protection. It represents and is composed 
of practical business men, acquainted with the special needs of the 
industrial forces of the country, and what they say, after forty years’ 
experience of Free Trade, cannot fail to be of use to the struggling 
industries in the United States. Here the hostility to tariff legislation 
comes largely from the theorists who have studied Free Trade in English 
books, and from importers who readily accept the doctrines of the 
Cobden Club because they square with their own interests. In the 
South and West, Free Trade was for many years a political cry and a 
sign of hostility to the North and its manufacturers. Of late years, 
under the fostering influence of favorable tariffs, manufactures have 
grown so rapidly in both South and West, that if the wealth, the 
intelligence and the industry of those sections could be fairly repre- 
sented in Congress and in the press, there could be no doubt as to the 
steady adhesion of the United States to a Protective Tariff. Unfor- 











* « Annual Report, 1881-2, National Fair Trade League.” Central Offices: 23 
Cockspur Street, London, S. W. Pp. 36. 
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tunately, it is not easy to change the habits acquired during a generation 
or more, and Congress is still largely made up of men who represent 
only the violent political partisanship of the various districts, and not, 
in any marked proportion, the best elements of their constituencies. 
The spread of Fair Trade doctrines in England must however react, and 
we heartily welcome their League, with its reports and other weapons 
of agitation against Free Trade, as a strong ally to the cause of Pro- 
tection here. 


WINE-MAKING IN NEW FERSEY. 


OUTHERN Jersey, which is animated by the spirit of teetotalism 
S almost as profoundly as Kansas and Iowa, has the prospect before it 
of becoming one of the great wine-producing districts of the United 
States. Year by year, the manufacture of wine increases, and that far 
beyond the external market for this product. To some extent, the home 
use of domestic wine is increasing in communities conspicuous for their 
strong abstinence principles. For example, Vineland, or Landis town- 
ship, from its foundation in 1861, has been noted for its abstinence 
sentiments ; Millville, the largest manufacturing town south of Camden, 
has followed the example of Vineland. This autumn the township of 
Cape May has refused licenses for the season which is out of season ; 
that is to say, while not interfering with the business of its summer visi- 
tors, it has laid prohibition upon its indigenous population. Now, by a 
curious prevision, the founders of Vineland procured from the Legisla- 
ture a kind of local option law, by which the voters can absolutely forbid 
the sale of spirituous and fermented liquors except in the case of domes- 
tic wine, cider and perry. As the agricultural interests of the town 
were to be fruit-raising, care was taken not to interfere with the com- 
mercial and economical disposal of the crops. In consequence of this 
scheme, the manufacture and domestic sale of wine has steadily increased 
in Vineland. 

There are two other centres of fruit production in South Jersey, both 
in Atlantic County. They are Hammonton and Egg Harbor. Ham- 
monton closely corresponds to Vineland in the nature of its industries 
and the sentiments of itspeople. Egg Harbor is more of a foreign than 
American settlement, and its German and Italian citizens have gone 
largely and avowedly into the production of wine. The contents of its 
cellars are fast becoming as well known in Eastern towns as Longworth’s 
Catawba or California Angelica. 

The manufacture of wine in Southern Jersey at present is largely re- 
stricted to foreigners and farmers of limited means. Those who have 
capital can easily raise crops more productive than wine, at least as it is 
ordinarily manufactured on farms, or in a small way. When grapes are 
bringing three and a half cents a pound in Philadelphia, the grower can 
pay all the expenses of harvesting and marketing, and clear from $45 to 
$50 per acre, in a fairly good year like the present. If, however, he 
turns his grapes into wine, he can obtain 200 gallons to the acre by the 
ordinary household processes in vogue, but he must keep it for a year at 
least before he can sell it for even fifty cents a gallon, in any market 
away from home, and even then he sells at the risk of spoiling future 
markets by making a reputation for coarse, astringent fluids. The 
Agricultural Reports of 1879 give, in a nutshell of compression, the 
difficulties of the home wine-maker. Speaking of two samples of native 
wines analyzed in the Bureau, he says, ‘‘ Both of these wines would have 
been improved by the addition of a moderate amount of sugar to the 
expressed juice ; also a less heavy pressure of the seeds and skins would, 
to a considerable extent, have prevented the removal therefrom of the 
tannic acid, to which was due the unpleasant astringency of the wine. 
According to the theory of Dr. Gall, as formulated in some wine manu- 
facturing districts, there ought to be added two pounds of sugar to a 
gallon of expressed juice. As this must be highly refined, like loaf sugar, 
at once twenty cents a gallon is added to the manufacturing cost. To 
be sure, forty per cent. of water can be added to must as sweet naturally 
as the juice of the Concord grape, but with the same amount of sugar. 
But this will not overcome the disadvantages of careless or improper 
manufacture. Want of cleanliness, of suitable vats or cool cellars, can 
be compensated by no subsequent care. If the must can bespoiled by 
bad grinding, or too heavy pressure, what shall be thought of the wine 
manufacturing community in which a man with a steam press sought cus- 
tomers by advertising that his power would give a pressure of seven tons 
and so extract more juice? The man found customers to the ruin of 
their product. 

Wine is a profitable manufacture when properly made. But the 
chief difficulty in its way is the time required to make it merchantable. 
The juice undergoes two fermentations, the first almost immediate, the 
second the next spring, when the vine blossoms. Until this second fer- 
mentation is over it is not wine. Even then it does not fairly become fit to 
drink, until it has had two or three years’ more age, at the least. Thus 
it keeps locking up capital beyond the resources of the ordinary farmer. 
Meanwhile, the wine is apt to spoil if by undue exposure to the atmo- 
sphere foreign elements get into the must and carry the alcoholic to the 
acetous fermentation. Too much saccharine matter, as well as too much 
acid, ruins it, and finally, a bad reputation for the product is most 
ruinous of all. It will be seen, therefore, that the production of wine 





for the market requires capital, regularity of method, careful manipula- 
tion and patience. These are what the agriculturist with his few acres 
of ground and the bills of his grocer pressing, cannot give. 

A curious fact may be traced in the last published report of the New 
Jersey Bureau of Labor and Industries (1881). According to its sta- 
tistics, there are but two counties in New Jersey engaged in the wine 
industry. Passaic on the Hudson and Cumberland on the Delaware. 
Probably there is more and better wine produced in Atlantic County, of 
which no mention is made, than in either of the other two. The total 
returns from the State were: Capital, $68,000, employed in five estab- 
lishments, of which the only one in Passaic has $50,000. But forty- 
eight persons are employed in the industry ; the material and wages 
came to $66,885. The product was valued at $79,700—a difference of 
$12,815, or nearly nineteen per centum on the capital invested. 
Another feature of the report is the showing of the relative profit of 
this manufacture in two opposite parts of the State. Cumberland 
County had four establishments employing $18,000 capital and twenty- 
one hands. In them wages and material came to $9,885, while the 
product was valued at $19,700, or more than 65% per cent. on the in- 
vestment. In Passaic County the returns give but 6 per cent. on the 
capital. But these figures are comparatively valueless, as they embrace 
only specialized industries organized as such, while the wine-production 
of Southern Jersey is in the hands of scores of farmers who make no re- 
turn and who could not schedule this industry, disengaging it from a 
dozen others of the farm if they wished to. It is enough to know that 
while Egg Harbor has an extending reputation for its wine products, 
and Passaic and Cumberland Counties have none, the latter are noticed 
in State Reports and the former ignored, simply because the one has a 
specialized capital, and the other is in the hands of a hundred home 
manufacturers classified as farmers. Commercially, the German free- 
holders have far beaten the red-tape Bureau of Statistics. 

A better clue to the situation, although it only leads to approximate 
results, is found in the freight bills at one shipping point. In the 
township of Vineland there are at least five shipping stations. Of these 
the principal one is in the borough, on the Southern Jersey Railroad. 
Here probably the shipments are equal to all the others in the township. 
Last year (the returns for this are not yet in) a little over one million 
pounds of grapes were shipped from the borough station. 1881 was a 
poor year on account of the drought and rot, for while the vine delights 
in sunny weather, it does not relish the dryness of a Sahara. This 
year the crop was three times as heavy as last year, if credit can be given 
to the impressions of representative farmers. From this one point 1,500 
tons went to market. This is about half the yield of the 3,000 acres 
under grape cultivation in the township. Of this at least one-fourth as 
much was reserved for the press. That is, one hundred thousand gal- 
lons of wine were probably made in the township, roughly allowing the 
common estimate of 15 pounds of grapes to the gallon. One-half will 
never be offered for sale, while much of the remainder will be put upon 
the local market. Still here is the product of a single township in a 
single county of the five vine growing counties south of Philadelphia in 
New Jersey. It will be safe to estimate that not less than 500,000 gal- 
lons were manufactured this year, of which half will come eventually on 
the market. Not a bad showing for an infant industry without con- 
centrated capital and not yet to be recognized in this region as a dis- 
tinctly specialized industry. 

From the quotations already made from the Report of the Labor 
and Statistics Bureau, it will be seen that the wine industry of South 
Jersey is ten times as profitable as on the Hudson river. Thus alone 
would attract capital, and it is certain to do so with considerable steadi- 
ness. The reasons for this belief are manifold. In the first place, the 
grape seems to delight in the light sandy soil of Cumberland, Atlantic 
and Gloucester counties. There, year after year, according to the 
practice of the average farmer, the vine is weighted with clusters of fruit 
without the aid of any fertilizer whatever. There is a better cultivation 
than this, but those who feed their vineyards with phosphates and potash 
seek the market for fruit. With judicious care, the liberal husbandman 
can send heavy perfect clustered fruit to the cities at prices which 
effectually turn his mind away from the vat and the cellar. 

Again, for several years the vineyards of South Jersey have been 
affected by the rot, a disease which has baffled the entomologists and 
chemists. It is prevented by enclosing the clusters in paper bags and 
thus protecting them from atmospheric influences. It is also said that 
the rot will not attack the clusters which lie vertically under some dew- 
impervious shelter. It is no doubt mitigated by giving the vines plenty 
of room and suitable fertilizers. But these expedients will only be 
resorted to by exceptionally good farmers, which most husbandmen 
are not. 

The rot does not attack every grape, but it makes very scraggy, 
uninviting clusters, and this effectually impairs the market value of the 
fruit. What remains is, however, perfectly good for the press. These 
inferior grapes can be bought at the vineyard at from 1% to 2 cents 
per pound. Tons are bought to make unfermented wine for sacra- 
mental purposes. Ten times as many are fermented. 

As soon as the industry becomes a recognized one, so attracting 
capital, and disseminating correct ideas as to processes of manufacture, 
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wine-making will become an important feature of South Jersey agricul- 
ture. At present the vine-grower calculates to get one gallon of wine 
from fifteen pounds of grapes. When he gets him a saccharotmeter and 
uses the scientific methods based.on Dr. Gall’s investigations, as they 
are practised in Missouri, he can nearly double his product, while at 
the same time he improves the flavor, body and quality of his wine. 

It is a curious fact that this industry is springing up in a temperance 
community. Whether it will help to solve the problems of alcoholism, 
by substituting the comparatively innocuous for the absolutely perni- 
cious, remains to be seen. If cheap, unadulterated, native wines will 
drive out the products of the still, South Jersey will rapidly join in the 
test experiments. Under existing commercial conditions, this section 
could profitably put an excellent wine on the market at fifty cents per 
gallon, and at this price it will be difficult to buy potable alcohol 
cheaper. 


LAND TROUBLES IN SCOTLAND. 
GLaAsGow, OCTOBER 21, 1882. 


HE Land Troubles are not confined to Ireland. We have them | 


in Scotland. There is first, a regularly organized ‘‘ Farmers 
Alliance,’’ having no other idea than to make better terms with the 
landlords. It demands legislation which will secure compensation for 
improvements left in the soil, and freedom to farm as the tenant deems 
best. This association is made up of Scoto-Saxon or Lowland farmers, 
with some of the tacksmen in the Highlands. It may be as well to 
mention that a ‘‘ tacksman”’ is one having a ‘‘tack’’, ora lease of a 
big farm, as distinct from the ‘‘crofters’’ or holders of small farms, 
who have no leases. The crofters have neither art nor part in the 
‘¢ Alliance,’ the tacksman being in fact their natural enemy, just as the 
‘« land-grabber ’’ in Ireland is the natural enemy of the great body of 
small farmers there. 

But, although the crofters have been left outside the Alliance, they 
have not been excluded entirely from public or even Parliamentary 
attention. Without any elaborate organization, without secretary, 
without treasurer, and without funds, the crofters have made their 
complaints heard and some of their power felt. Before telling how, I 
will give you some idea of their position. 

Asa rule, they occupy the more worthless portions of land which 
the tacksmen have not deemed worth asking from the landlords. 
Years ago, when they were relegated to these poor patches, they had 
the privilege of sending their cattle to the adjacent hills, which were 
really the most valuable portions of their possessions. By-and-bye, 
however, the mountain pasture began to be taken from them, and they 
were left to the miserable patches of worthless land for cultivation, and 
they had to take the most of their living out of the sea, fishing occa- 
sionally in winter in the Atlantic for cod and ling, and in summer 
going to the herring fisheries on the east coast. Two groups of cases 
which came. before the public lately will illustrate the whole situation. 


In Glendale, in the extreme west of the Isle of Skye,—famous for its | 


scenery and aiso for sending 10,000 soldiers, 600 captains, 500 pipers 
and well on toa hundred majors, colonels and generals to the wars 
against Napoleon,—certain townships were cleared and the people 
crowded in among the crofters in other townlands, and the tleared 
lands devoted to sheep. One of the cleared townships, which had been 
let for years to a Dr. Martin for grazing purposes, was about to be 
vacant, and the overcrowded tenants put in an offer, or rather a claim 
to it, as they had become too numerous for what they had. They were 
trifled with and put off without a definite answer, and, unknown to 
them, the land was let by the trustees to the factor—to the very man 
through whom the crofters had applied! They did not know this, 
but they had a pretty strong hint, for the factor put upa notice, warning 
them against trespassing on the shore where they used to land in 
stormy weather when they could not round a dangerous headland to 
eastward and make for their own landing. They took the hint, called 
a meeting, and resolved that they would pay no more rent until they 
got the land of Waterstein. I cannot afford space for the various 
incidents of the struggle which has been going on for seven months. 
The crofters have Waterstein, and the factor has so far been worsted that 
he has actually given up the factorship. He was meal-dealer, fish-curer 
and sheep-farmer as well, but he has been beaten at every point. The 
crofters have been served with interdicts and all that, but they have paid 
no attention, and we hear nothing about the legal proceedings now. 

I may mention that Glendale is only a small property, a portion 
sold at one time by Macleod N. Macleod, during one of his straits for 
money. The little estate of Husabost is another, which was sold in 
the same way ; and it also is in a state of agitation ; the proprietor had 
laid the last straw on the back of his camel, and now he can get no 
rent until he shall have conceded seven different demands which the 

- tenants have made! 


The next case I am going to mention is that of Braes, in the large | 


estate of Lord MacDonald. In 1865 Ben Lee, which was held in com- 
mon by the twenty-nine tenants of the Braes, was actually let to a 
tacksman by the factor, without their leave being asked and without 
reduction of rent. From time to time, they demanded restitution, but 








to no purpose. However, last spring they, like the Glendale people, 
took a stand ; they would pay no more rent until the hill was restored. 
Sheriff's officers were sent with notices to quit, but the people made the 
chief officer burn his missives. The factor and his advisers deter- 
mined to strike terror ; so fifty policemen were sent to capture five men. 
There was a dangerous fight, men and women being badly wounded, 
and some of the police were sent home wounded also. The five men were 
prosecuted, but the fines were paid at once by their friends ; and on the 
term day, their sheep were on the hill in dispute. They are there still, 
and in a few days the stock of the tacksman will all be off. 

There have been paragraphs in the papers, supplied at the instance 
of the factors, to the effect that the crofters were giving way; but there 
is no truth in them. These are firm, intelligent, well grounded men, 
who know what they are doing, and they are not to be frightened or 
wheedled. The Highlanders in the towns are banded together to 
support them—and to push on the agitation. The great loss just 
now is the want of an organ of opinion. The want of The Hizhlander 
is felt by Scotch and Irish. There are few papers in Scotland which 
do justice to the Highlanders, and none at all do justice to the Irish. 

In the end of the first half of the present session of Parliament Mr. 
D. H. Macfarlane, M. P. for Carlow, made an attempt to raise the 
question of the condition of the crofters, but he met with a cold recep- 
tion even from the Scotch members, one of whom repeatedly twitted 
him on his ignorance of the subject. Mr. Macfarlane has been to the 
islands since, and he has been writing to the Zimes on the state of 
matters. Charles Fraser-Mackintosh, M. P., has been pledged to act 
in the same cause ; and so we expect some light shed on the mind of 
Parliament next session. 

Mr. Davitt is to lecture in Edinburgh, Glasgow, Dundee, Aberdeen, 
and Greenock within the next few days ; and it is expected that num- 
bers besides the Irish will go to hear him. In cold Aberdeen, even, 
it is expected that numbers of the Farmers’ Alliance will listen to him, 
and there is a hope that he will do them some good. 

Scotland has recently been the scene of a succession of Conservative 
attempts to waken up the people to a sense of the danger of Mr. Glad- 
stone’s policy to the nation ; but what has struck most intelligent men, is 
the essential agreement and merely incidental differences between the 
two parties. If the Conservatives should happen to get into power 
by-and-bye, they and their opponents would almost exchange argu- 
ments, as well as places. J. M. 


SCIENCE. 
ACADEMY OF NATURAL SCIENCES.—PROCEEDINGS. 


*,* This Department of Tue American will contain regular reports, punctually printed, of the 


| proceedings of the Academy of Natural Sciences (Philadelphia), together with Notes, etc., showing 


the general progress of scientific research—the whole prepared under direction of Prof. Angelo 
Heilprin. 





Meeting of November 7th.—Professor Joseph Leidy, President, in the chair. 
Rev. Dr. H. C. Cook considered the practicability of transporting to and domesti- 
cating in this country, the species of “ insecticidal ” ants used by the natives of China 
for the protection (from various grubs) of their orange groves. From considerations 
connected with the geographical distribution of this class of insects—the broad disper- 
sion of certain species, over the most varied condition of their environments, and 
through the most varied conditions of climate, the speaker was led to believe that 
there were no insuperable obstacles either to such transportation or domestication. Dr. 
McCook described the cocoon of Argiopa fasciata. 

Professor Leidy called attention to an unusual quality of Brazilian topaz, of a dark 
amethystine color ; also to’certain remarkable specimens of white mica (Muscovite) con 
taining intercrystallized perfect six-sided crystals of Biotite (black mica). 

Remarks upon the inclusion of Biotite crystals by Muscovite were made by Professors 
Koenig and Lewis. 

Professor Koenig remarked that he had lately observed a mass of almost pure Ar 
gentite, from New Mexico, which had the extraordinary weight of 256 pounds. 

Papers entitled “« A Review of Swainson’s Genera of Fishes,” by Joseph Swain, 
and “ Ants as Beneficial Insecticides,” by Rev. Dr. H. C. McCook, were presented for 
publication. 





NOTES. 

From the mortality statistics gathered by Dr. Bertillon, and published in the 4n- 
nuaire statistigue de la Ville de Paris, it would appear to be conclusively shown that 
the conditions of existence in the French capital, as compared with those of other dis. 
tricts or regions of the Republic containing an equivalent population, are decidedly un- 
favorable to both the reproduction and prolongation of human life. According to the 
data here furnisted, as stated by the Academy, the number of deaths registered in 
Paris during the year 1880 exceeded by 20,000 the returns from any population of 
equal extent from the centre of the country, and similarly, with the same basis for es- 
timating the proportion of births. Paris was in default by 10,000. 

Professor John Milne. the well known seismologist of the Imperial College of En- 
gineering, Tokio, Japan, in a letter on “Earth movements,” addressed to the London 
Times, under date of October 4 (Glasgow) contends that the phenomena known to 
the inhabitants of Switzerland as the Seiches and Ruhssen—the sudden oscillations in 
the level of the waters of inland lakes—phenomena which repeat themselves probably 
in the case of all the larger lakes of the earth’s surface, and which have thus far failed 
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to receive a satisfactory explanation, may possibly, and not improbably, be due to vary- 
ing intensities of atmospheric pressure, an increase in barometric pressure over an area 
being equivalent to loading that area with a certain amount of weight which would 
cause it to be depressed. With the reinstatement of barometric equilibrium, and the 
consequent removal of the excess of weight, the depressed area would rise to its nor- 
mal level. 

Mr. J. Aitken, who has been making a careful investigation of the conditions or 
causes which govern the particular coloration of large bodies of water, arrives at the 
conclusion that the fundamental color present is due primarily to a selective absorption 
of the_rays of light. Test objects of various colors sunk into the waters of the Medi- 
terranean presented the following, phenomena: the white changed to blue; the red 
darkened, a very small depth of water sufficing to destroy the color; yellow changed to 
green; purple changed to dark-blue or violet. If the color were due to reflection, as is 
maintained by certain physicists, then, it is contended, all the test-colors would have ap- 
peared deficient in blue, and, furthermore, under such circumstances, white would be- 
come yellow, and yellow deepened in tint, But while absorption produces the co/or, 
reflection from the numerous fine particles of solid matter held in suspension by the 
water determines the dri//iancy of the same, influencing at the same time the various 
shades apparent to the eye. By these particles all colors are reflected, and then the water 
by absorption strikes down the red rays, and only the blue are reflected to the surface. 
The color of the suspended particles is also instrumental in determining the appearance 
of the water. In the Mediterranean the particles are whitish; when few particles are 
present the color is deep blue, but when these increase materially in quantity, the color 
is changed to a chalky blue-green, a condition which presents itself more especially af- 
ter high winds and the resulting excess of attrition along the coast (whence the particles 
are obtained). Examination of the waters of Lakes Como and Geneva showed their re- 
markable coloring to arise from causes identical with those which determine the color 
of the Mediterranean. Loch Lomond, on the other hand, appears to present an excep- 
tion to the general rule. - The waters of this Lake were found to absorb most at the vio- 
let end of the spectrum, and white objects merged beneath the surface were turned into 
yellow. Careful preparation of distilled water, it is contended by Mr. Aitken, shows 
that it is unnecessary to suppose the presence of impurities in water to account for its 
color, as the color is natural to it; but the addition of impurities affects the shade of 
blue. When light from clouds falls on water, the surface refiection is so strong as to 
mask the natural color, whilst light from a blue sky is intensified (Fournal Chemical 
Society. 

The Swiss naturalist, Professor Forel, who has been devoting several years to a 
careful study of the deeper fauna of the lakes of Switzerland, states that the pelagic 
fauna, which consists essentially of small crustaceans of the orders of Ostracoda, Clod- 
ocera and Copepopa, is in its general features similar in all the countries and lakes 
of Europe that have as yet been investigated, from the lakes of the plains to those of the 
Alps, and from the Scandinavian countries to Southern Italy and the Caucasus, 
although it is seldom represented in any one body of water by all the members of 
this fauna. “The characters common to the animals of the pelagic region are due to 
their mode of life. They must swim incessantly without ever being able to rest upon 
a solid body; and instead of any organ of adhesion they possess a highly developed 
natatory apparatus ; their specific gravity, which is nearly the same as that of the water, 
enables them to swim about in the water without any great muscular exertion. They 
are rather sluggish animals, and escape the enemies that pursue them rather by their 
transparency than by their activity ; they are indeed (and this is their characteristic 
peculiarity) perfectly transparent, like crystals; and only their strongly pigmented 
black, brown or red eye appears distinctly. This nearly perfect transparency of the 
pelagic animals may be regarded as a mimicry acquired by natural selection ; only the 
animals which are as transparent as the medium in which they live have held their 
own.” Most of the members of this pelagic fauna perform daily migrations ; ¢. ¢., they 
swim at the surface during the night, and descend into the depths during tRe day. 
Hence it has been concluded that these animals are strictly nocturnal, keeping at the 
extreme limit of light; their optic nerve would suffer under the influence of too bright 
a light, and they therefore descend into deep water so soon as the light from the sun 
or the moon becomestoostrong. To what depths of the lake they descend has not yet 
been positively determined, although there can be but little doubt that they keep 
within the zone affected by solar illumination—as measured by their powers of vision— 
and through whose instrumentality they are enabled to search for their living prey. 
In the Lake of Geneva they have been captured in depths of from 100 to 150 metres, 
but at this distance beneath the surface the finds consisted exclusively of members of 
the Copepod genus Diaptomus. 


As to the origin of this pelagic tauna, Professor Forel contends that it is primarily 
the result of the differentiation of the nocturnal shore fauna, the members of which, 
floating on the surface of the water during the night, have been driven by the prevail- 
ing winds toward the centres of the lakes, where, through a necessary adaptation to new 
conditions of existence, and the unceasing operation of the forces of natural selection 
—ihe survival of the fittest—they have undergone such modifications and eliminations 
as to have brought about that peculiar and highly characteristic transparent multitude 
which they constitute. When the differentiation has once been accomplished the 
different pelagic forms are conveyed—in the condition of resting eggs—by migratory 
water-birds from country to country, and from lake to lake, where they reproduce their 
kind under favorable conditions of existence. Hence the similarity of this fauna over 
such broad areas of distribution (Annals and Magazine of Natural History). 

The determination made by Weissmann and Forel of the daily vertical migration 
of the pelagie faunas, and their supposed localization in a zone or belt of water which 
is permeable to light, suggests the question as to what depth beneath the surface of 





freshwater lakes solar light, at least as measured by the normal standard of human 
vision, penetrates. Professor Forel found, that under the most favorable condition of 
transparency and illumination, shining objects immersed in the waters of Lake Geneva 
disappeared from view at 16-17 metres, Photographic investigations with paper sensi- 
tized with chloride of silver proved to the same naturalist that the limit of absolute 
darkness in that lake was reached at 45 metres in summer, and 100 metres in winter. 
Asper, using more sensitive plates (with emulsion of bromide of silver), found in August, 
1881, that in the Lake of Zurich the rays were still efficacious at a depth of go metres 
and more. Of course, as Professor Forel carefully points out, these determinations give 
us no positive indication as to the limit of absolute darkness for the retina and especially 
the visual nerves of the lower animals. . 


LITERATURE. 
“A MODERNINSTANCE” AND“ DOCTOR ZAY.” 


FEW months ago, there were published simultaneously novels by 
Mr. William D. Howells and Mr. Henry James, Jr., and the 
books—‘‘ Dr. Breen’s Practice’’ and ‘‘ A Portrait of a Lady ’’—offered 
a peculiar opportunity for contrasting the powers of these writers. We 
have now another book from Mr. Howells (‘‘ A Modern Instance.’’ 
James R. Osgood & Co., Boston), and it confirms the opinion previously 
expressed of him in these columns, that his work shows constant growth. 
Except in the one case of ‘‘An Undiscovered Country,’’ each of 
Howells’s books has been a distinct improvement on its predecessors. 
That is a process which, however gratifying it may be to readers, 
cannot be expected to go on indefinitely, and it is no disparagement to 
any yet unthought work of our author’s to say that he will probably not 
surpass ‘‘ A Modern Instance.’’ It has pretty much everything that a 
good novel ought to have, and it is an eminently satisfactory and artistic 
performance. ‘‘ A Portrait of a Lady ’’ was not Mr. James’s best book. 
He intended it to be so; there are indications on every page of his 
care with it and of his belief in it ; he meant it for his chef a’ euvre, and 
the disappointment over the failure—for it was a failure—must have 
been bitter. For one thing, ‘‘ A Portrait of a Lady’’ was out of pro- 
portion to our literary fashion ; it is not the age for such an elaborate 
piece of humor and social criticism, bereft of honest, homely qualities. 
Mr. James’s early books are the best; he has always been, as we may 
say, jealous of those slight affairs which the public persisted in preferring 
to his more ambitious efforts,—but readers know what they like. We 
‘*cry back’’ in this fashion for the purpose of declaring that Mr. 
Howells’s ‘‘ Modern Instance ’’ touches the high-water mark of American 
fiction which Mr. James aimed at in his ‘‘ Portrait of a Lady ’’; touches 
it easily and without straining, whereas Mr. James, with all his perfection 
of method, showed little more than the effort. At that other time Mr. 
Howells had brought out a comparatively slight book, but it quite 
overshadowed Mr. James’s perfectly finished but excessively labored 
and unemotional work, while now Elizabeth Stuart Phelps has produced 
a book (‘‘ Dr. Zay.’’ Houghton Mifflin & Co., Boston) which, although 
it reworks to some extent the idea of ‘‘ Dr. Breen’s Practice,’’ by no 
means dims the memory of that striking story. These novels by Mr. 
Howells and Miss Phelps are essentially New England studies ; there 
is no other element of much consequence in them,—none whatever, 
indeed, in Miss Phelps’s book,—so that we here have a double estimate 
by two of the clearest-headed writers of the day, of some prominent 
types of ‘‘ Yankee’’ character. That they may largely stand as 
‘* American ’’ types, as well, may be allowed, but the atmosphere, first 

and last, is that of New England. 
In the mirror of human life Shakespeare has held up to us, it is 

‘* The Justice ’’ who 


With eyes severe, and bead of formal cut, 
Full of wise saws and modein instances,” 








marks the maturity of manly power, and our author carries out the 
whim to the full in preserving the judicial mind. He lays no claim to 
jury powers; brings in no one innocent or guilty; he simply states the 
case. He tells the story of the married life of two rather commonplace 
young people ; the man ‘‘smart,’’ but morally unbalanced ; the woman 
jealous, mistrustful, as hard a young person ‘‘to get along with’’ as we 
remember to have ever encountered in fiction. The story is sad,—more 
sad than average living no doubt, but not more sad than life 
itself. So real has Mr. Howells made these two chief characters that 
readers find themselves speculating over the actions of the puppets as 
though they were acquaintances who had gone wrong, but whose errors 
were not quite displeasing to jaded human nature in need of excitement. 
In that spirit they investigate the family troubles of Bartley and Marcia 
Hubbard; they are compelled to admit that while Marcia is a most 
aggravating person, her husband is a worse,—a hound (begging the 
decent animal’s pardon) in his crowning treatment of his wife, and yet 
with a sickening likeness to the common run of men we all know and 
treat as ourselves. It is here that that the art of this book touches the 
‘*quick.’”” How many Bartley Hubbards are there in this feverish 
modern life, superficial smart people, but accounted good enough, and 
whose moral natures, in the strange perversity of society, are not taken 
into the account, either in marriage or business? ‘‘ Journalism ’’ has 
never had such a scoring given it as Mr. Howells administers in merci- 
lessly developing the character of Bartley Hubbard, yet many men who 
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will most enjoy the picture are essentially of the same loose fibre ; they 
may not desert their wives, but they make cowardly commerce of their 
consciences ; they are honeycombed with falseness, yet they do not 
know it, any more than Auédard did, and rather think themselves 
“good fellows.’ ‘‘A Modern Instance’’ has much incident and 
involves a variety of interests, but everything is centred in the idea 
just outlined. Besides these two dominant parts, we have Marcia’s 
father and mother, way-down-in-Maine people—wonderful pieces of 
characterization, the old man especially—and a number of Boston 
people who circle about the principals after Hudsard goes to the Hub 
to seek his fortunes. One of these people, a young man who had known 
Hubbard before his marriage, is brought into vividly dramatic relations 
with the husband and wife. He sees Huddard’s worthlessness long 
before it is generally acknowledged, and learns to love the abused wife 
through pity for her. With no trace of Gallic offensiveness, this episode 
is treated with fine force. The unhappy wife is spared what would 
have been an added trouble ; she knows nothing of it, but the fact adds 
powerfully to the working-up of the climax towards which the book 
steadily and irresistibly grows. ‘‘A Modern Instance’’ has all the 
marked merits that readers have grown to look for in Mr. Howells, the 
charms of fine naturalness, perfect taste and subtle, delicate humor. 
But it has more than these, or we should not be able to rank it so 
decisively over his other books. It has intense emotional power, and it 
is in this province that Mr. Howells has heretofore been somewhat 
lacking. 

“Doctor Zay,’’ like ‘‘ Doctor Breen’s Practice,’ is the story of a 
woman doctor being overcome by a mere man. But the books are un- 
like, despite the resemblance in character of the central figures that is 
carried on some little way. Doctor Zay is a kind of ‘ Princess’’ of 
the Tennysonian ideal ; she is successful in medicine, and wants nothing 
better, but her feelings are too many for her. Doctor Breen is not 
fitted for her work, and assumes it under a mistaken sense of duty. She 
makes no great struggle against the masculine arm which would draw 
her from an uncongenial place, but Doctor Zay fights with the despera- 
tion of the ‘ Princess,’ but to the same end; ‘let the great river take 
me tothe main !’’ Nothing could be simpler than the elements in Miss 
Phelps’s story—it hardly can claim to be called a novel. But the ele- 
ments are very perfectly assimilated, the spiritual ones at least ; the more 
material ones are rather vague, and the lovers, after all the sympathy 
they obtain, do not stand in the mind as very definite individualiza- 
tions. But Miss Phelps had an elevated theme, and has finely used it. 
Doctor Zay’s lover is too fine a fellow to think of asking that the 
woman who, after a mortal struggle, so completely gives up to him, 
shall abandon her career, and the reader has the comfortable assurance 
that, for once, they have assisted at nuptials founded on reason as well 
as love, and that Doctor Zay, to the end of her sweet and noble life, 
will continue in the work in which she has already done untold good. 
Miss Phelps has written a thoroughly sound and readable book. 


, 





‘¢THe Great Epics or MeDi@vaL Germany ”’ (An Outline of their 
contents and history. By George Theodore Dippold. Boston: Roberts 
Brothers. 340 pp.).—Professor Dippold gives us in this volume a clear 
and succinct outline of the contents and history of the principal 
medieval German epics, the ‘‘ Nibelungen Lied,’’ ‘* Gutirun,”’ 
‘¢ Parzival,’’ ‘‘ Tristan and Isold’’ and “ Iwein.’’ He also traces in an 
acceptable manner the development of the Arthur Saga, and its con- 
nection with the legend of the Holy Grail. Of course the ‘* Nibelungen 
Lied ’’ receives the lion’s share of attention. In the first two chapters, 
the author has given us an excellent synopsis of this famous epic of our 
Teutonic forefathers, and this sketch is interspersed with numerous 
snatches of metrical translations of the most beautiful parts of the 
original poem. ‘Then follows, in chapter three, a fuller account than 
we have ever before seen in English, of the prominent Old Norse 
versions of our national epic, whereupon (in chapter four) the relations 
between the Northern and the German Nibelung traditions, and the 
influence of history upon them, are traced with a skilful hand. In 
chapter five, we find the mythical elements of the Nibelung story, and 
their combination with the traditions and history, pointed out, with a 
running narrative concerning the manuscripts and authorship of the 
‘¢ Nibelungen Lied,’’-the metre, the various translations, commentaries 
and works of literature*and art having these traditions for name or 
back-ground. The other epics are treated less fully, but yet in a 
manner to offer many suggestions to the student and to satisfy the 
demands of the general reader. 

This is certainly a timely work, and thousands of readers will 
doubtless be thankful to Mr. Dippold for the pains he has taken to 
gather and systematize so much valuable material. Just as the great 
Wagner festival at Bayreuth, in 1876, brought the ‘‘ Nibelungen Lied ’’ 
into prominence, so the similar festival there this season brings the 
‘¢ Parzival’’ epic into everybody’s mouth, and makes people ask—what 
is it? In thus giving us this full account of the middle high German 
epics, Mr. Dippold has rendered an important service to American 
literature, and satisfied a long felt though unexpressed want, and we 
think it may be put down to the credit of American scholarship that a 
work of this sort should appear in this country earlier than in England. 





Nearly all we have heretofore had on this topic, so prolific of books in 
Germany, is an essay by Carlyle, another by Max Miiller, brief sketches 
in histories of German literature, and translations by Birch, Lettsom 
and Gostie, anda transprosing (or retelling in prose) furnished with a 
fine introduction by Auber Forestier (Chicago 1877). Nor are the 
poet William Morris’s works in this field to be overlooked; but Mr. 
Dippold gives us for the first time in English, a bird’s-eye view of the 
whole subject of medizval German epics. His work is not perfect. 
There are important omissions, but when we take into consideration the 
magnitude and vastness of the subject treated, and the narrow limits 
within which his small book confine? him, we are not disposed to find 
fault, but rather to make allowance for his shortcomings and give him 
credit for having produced a very valuable anda thoroughly readable 
book. 

To any one who would like to make a study of the interesting sub- 
ject of the Nibelung story, and who must begin with the beginning, we 
would recommend the following course of reading: 1. Dippold’s 
‘Great Epics of Medieval Germany.’’ ‘This will serve as an 
orientation. 2. Auber Forestier’s well-told ‘‘ Echoes from Mistland.”’ 
It will give a fair idea of the German form of the Epic. 3. If the 
reader is a German scholar, he may then take Simrock’s translation of 
the ‘‘ Nibelungen Lied,’’ and we would recommend the large edition con- 
taining wood engravings of Julius Schnorr von Carolsfeld’s spirited 
painting in the Royal Gallery of Munich. 4. Morris’s ‘‘ Story of the 
Volsungs and Nibelungs,’’ which containsa translation of the Norse ver- 
sions of the traditions. When the reader has thus familiarized himself 
with the German and Norse original versions, he will be prepared to 
enjoy Morris’s great poem entitled ‘‘ Sigurd the Volsung,’’ and Jor- 
dan’s and Wagner’s and Geibel’s famous productions. After a careful 
perusal of these volumes, together with some work on Norse-Teutonic 
mythology, in order that the mystic element may be properly apprecia- 
ted, the ancient goddess Saga will take the reader gently by the hand 
and lead him into all the mysterious regions of the Nibelung land. She 
will conduct him into the holiest of holies of Teutondom, and bring 
him into the presence of Odin and Asathor, of gods and heroes, god- 
desses and fair women, of giants and dwarfs, moving in a world of won- 
derful construction, unlike all the worlds and regions ever built or imag- 
ined outside of Teutondom, but beautiful and grand beyond conception. 
She will make him proud that he is a twig on the great Teutonic ash- 
tree, Ygdrasil. he Bee 

SHAKESPEARIAN YOUNG PEopLE.—Among the wonderful diversities 
of character with which Shakespeare has enriched the world, the children 
of his dramas have had but small and insignificant parts assigned them, 
though, even in the slight touches by which each is drawn, the hand of 
the master has unfailingly differentiated, giving to each a character of 
his own. These younger and humbler members of the poet’s great 
family are now collected in one group in a newly issued volume—"* The 
Young People of Shakespeare’s Dramas, for Youthful Readers’’ (By 
Amelia E. Barr. New York: D. Appleton & Company). The stories 
of the Young People of the Historical Plays are here told as completely 
as can be done by well-selected extracts from the dramas in which they 
occur, further elucidated by historical sketches appended to each. The 
characters chosen are Arthur of Brittany, Edward Plantagenet, the 
Children of Edward IV. and the Son of Coriolanus, from the Historical 
Plays; to which are added A/amillius and Perdita, from ‘‘ Winter’s 
Tale,’’ Guiderius and Arviragus from ‘‘ Cymbeline,’’ and the Fvo/ of 
‘*King Lear’’; characters which, with the exception of the first, could 
hardly be included among the Shakespearian ‘‘ children’’. The title 
of ‘‘ Young People ’’ is more conveniently elastic and may be stretched 
to include fair Perdita and the warlike sons of Cymbeline, but it may 
be doubted whether it can be made to apply to the faithful Fvo/, of 
whose youth there is no intimation, unless the familiar terms ‘ boy ”’ 
and ‘‘lad’’ used by the mad old king may be considered such; terms 
frequently used by master to bondsman irrespective of age. | 

It is probably due to the serious plan of the collection that some 
delightful children of fantasy are excluded from the ‘‘ Young People’’; 
Sir Hugh Evans’s docile pupil, the roguish page of Fa/staf, and that 
‘most acute juvenal, voluble and full of grace,’’ little AZo¢h in “‘ Love’s 
Labor’s Lost.’’ Puck, too, who is less of a fairy than he is the very 
embodiment of freakish childhood, might have found a place. — Fortu- 
nately, their omission from the volume under consideration will not 
prevent their being sought for and found at the fountain-head, and the 
chief value of this, as of other Shakespearian studies, will be in leading 
young readers to the feet of the master-poet himself. 





‘‘EVANGELINE”’ IN AN ‘‘ EDITION DE Luxe.’’—A really handsome 
book is peculiarly and particularly a thing of beauty. If the paper is 
fine, the printing well done, the binding rich, and the title-page in good 
taste, it must always give pleasure to every one who appreciates books at 
all, aud if, besides, it has illustrations of high merit, the satisfaction goes 
even farther. In this edition of ‘‘Evangeline’’ (Boston: Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co.), all this has been accomplished, and with remarkable 
success. The binding—which strikes us first—is at once unique and 
handsome. To imitate alligator skin in color and surface, a peculiar 
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grade of paper has been prepared, and the imitation, which is extremely 
successful, makes a very agreeable cover, This, instead of covering the 
back, as usual, is cut off squarely all round, and held to its contents by 
stitching through with a heavy red cord. The general result, for such a 
volume, is good, and we turn to the inside with pleasure. The title-page 
is a charming arrangement of lines, and it, with the letter-press of 
the poem, is an admirable specimen of the skill of a well-trained 
printer. 

Sixteen full-page illustrations are given with the text. These are by 
F. O. C. Darley, and are among the finest products of his art. They 
have his particular tone and characteristics—an indefinite something in 
his work that identifies it always—and they are rather uniform in their 
design and execution. On the whole, however, they are excellent pic- 
tures, and add much to the volume. We not only cordially commend 
it to the attention of buyers of holiday books, and admirers generally 
of fine editions, but we assure them that they must on no account miss 
seeing and examining at their bookseller’s this elegant and striking pro- 
duct of the publishers’ enterprise, and the bookmakers’ skill. 





** THE BoDLEY GRANDCHILDREN ’’ (By Horace E. Scudder. Boston : 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co.).—‘‘The Bodley Books’’ have taken a very 
definite place among the better class of American ‘‘Juveniles.’’ Mr. 
Scudder understands children well, and is very successful in engaging 
their attention. He never patronizes his young readers, although his 
avowed object is to instruct them. Hardly to be called a humorist, he 
possesses an unfailing fund of cheerfulness which, perhaps, in the long 
run wears as well as the mirth-making faculty. He is always bright, 
agreeable and entertaining, and the evidence of a series of the ‘‘ Bod- 
ley Books ’’ shows that the writer has hit his mark. ‘This last volume 
is fully as good as its lively predecessors. It details the travels of the 
young Bod/eys through Holland, and it gives incidentally much infor- 
mation regarding other parts of Europe, as well as some preliminary de- 
scription of the rule of the Dutch in New York. The want of sponta- 
neity, which older readers will feel at times in going through these 
books, we may be sure is not experienced by young folks; they will 
take the scheme as it appears, and not be troubled by the rather evident 
fact that the books are largely made to order and for the economizing 
of old material. Some of the cuts have the air of being veritably 
lugged in by the ears, as, for instance, a full-page illustration in the 
book under notice, showing how the pyramids are climbed, the context 
having no more to do with Egypt (except as far as the writer has had 
to make it do, violently) than it has with Greenland. But for all this 
drawback of the plan, Mr. Scudder has made a series of uniformly 
agreeable and instructive books,—books which avoid the offensive prig- 
gishness of ‘‘Sanford and Merton’’ and the ‘‘ Rollo Books,’’ while 
aiming to cover much that kind of ground. Mr. Scudder is to be 
heartily congratulated on the manner in which he has been enabled to 
keep up the interest of this series. 

‘‘Firp, AND Founp at Biazinc Star’’ (By Bret Harte. Boston : 
Houghton, Mifflin’ & Co.).—These are rather melancholy performances 
of Mr. Harte’s. ‘‘ Flip,’’ especially, is such a palpable reworking of 
old motifs, and is moreover so violently opposed to all the probabilities, 
that the reader presently is conscious of a feeling of indignation that 
one of his favorite authors should thus expose the secrets of his art,— 
and to so little purpose. It is a case of one of the ‘‘ gods’’ shaking 
before an audience the sheet-iron which is ‘‘ the cause of thunder.’’ If 
the California idyl invented by Mr. Harte has indeed grown so thread- 
bare as ‘‘ Flip ’’ would indicate, it had best be delicately interred and 
seen no more of men. And yet in bulk Mr. Harte has not produced a 
great deal of this material; apart from the novel and the play, the 
whole of his California tales could be printed in a volume of moderate 
size: The trouble is that they have so little variety ; they are all laid out 
on the same lines, and those lines are too often hysterical and artificial. 
That Mr. Harte can strike chords of true feeling there is proof enough, 
but people are tired of his apotheosis of the gambler ; the novelty of the 
idea was agreeable in the first instance, but there has been ‘‘ something 
too much of this’’ for a long while, and ‘‘ Flip”’ is the last drop in the 
bucket of overflowing patience. The second story in this little book is 
the best. This piece ofdescription from it is very strong :— 

« A white, rigid, aimlessly-clinched hand protruded from the flaccid sleeve ; mingled 
with it in some absurd way, and half hidden by the grass, lay what might have been 
a pair of cast-off trowsers, but for two boots that pointed in opposite angles to the sky. 
It was a dead man—-so palpably dead that life seemed to have taken flight even from 
his clothes. So impotent, feeble and degraded by them, that the naked subject of a 
dissecting table would have been less insulting to humanity. The head had fallen 
back, and was partly hidden in a gopher burrow, but the upturned face had less of 
helpless death in it than those wretched enwrappings. Indeed, one limp hand that 
lay across the swollen abdomen lent itself to the grotesquely hideous suggestion of a 
gentleman sleeping off the excesses of a hearty dinner. 

«« Aint he horrid ?’ said the girl.” 





Howipay Booxs.—‘‘ The Lady of the Lake’’ has often been used as 
a basis for artistic treatment, the reason of the choice—apart from the 
lasting popularity of Sir Walter Scott’s poem—being the constant 
opportunities it affords for picturesque and dramatic drawing. Messrs. 





James R. Osgood & Co. believe there is room for another illustrated 
edition of the poem, despite the previous thorough working of the 
ground. This book they have how issued in ample time for the ap- 
proaching holiday season, and they have made it in all its departments 
a very finished work of art, destined no doubt to be a standard in their 
long list of fine works. 

To make the book as perfect as possible, the publishers commissioned 
Mr. A. V.S. Anthony to visit the scene of the poem and make sketches 
of prominent landscape features. The whole work has been produced 
under Mr. Anthony’s supervision, and the care he has exercised cannot 
be too highly commended. We can wish, however, that more direct 
credit had been given to the artists concerned.’ There is, in fact, no 
credit awarded but in ‘‘ lump,’’ except as far as it can be gathered from 
the signatures to the cuts, and these are often not definite enough for 
that purpose. Mr. A. B. Frost seems answerable for most of the figure 
pieces, and Mr. F. B. Schell for most of the landscapes, but there are 
various other artists concerned to whom it would be a pleasure to award 
a justly earned praise. In the personal details, of course, the commis- 
sion of Mr. Anthony had no direct scope, those points depending 
almost entirely on the skill of the draughtsman and his sympathy with 
the poet, but all the aids possible, in the study of costume, etc., have 
been enlisted in this department of the work. Mr. Frost, upon whom 
the bulk of it has fallen, has performed his task with marked success. 
Some of his figures are a little stiff, and in other cases he has been 
betrayed into too much detail, but upon the whole he has executed a 
very difficult series of drawings in a highly meritorious manner. The 
growth of this artist’s work since his first book illustrations, which were 
mainly of a grotesquely humorous sort, is indeed remarkable. Mr. 
Schell’s share of the work is also masterly, and, speaking generally, the 
Messrs. Osgood’s edition of ‘‘ The Lady of the Lake’”’ is a credit to 
American art. 

The Poems of Mr. T. B. Aldrich lend themselves very easily to 
pictorial illustration. They are generally short, vivid, concretely de- 
scriptive. They are, moreover, full of human interest, and although a 
good many of the expressions of the poet’s peculiar psychological bent 
are not adaptable to art purposes, others of them very decidedly are so. 
Some of the daintiest conceits about women to be found in American 
letters, have been written by Mr. Aldrich, and some of the most search- 
ing spiritual truths and fancies have been touched by the pen of this true 
poet. Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. have produced an edition of 
these poems which does fitting honor to Mr. Aldrich. A more charm- 
ing book we venture to say has never issued from the American press ; 
perfectly printed, exquisitely bound, and enriched with a wealth of 
engravings of the first class, it is a thing to treasure, a choice example 
of the bookmaker’s best skill. The illustrations are by the ‘‘ Paint and 
Clay Club,”’ and if we have a fault to find with them it is that they are 
too fully devoted to landscape, and not sufficiently to the studies of 
personalty and the spiritual passages which abound in Aldrich’s poetry. 
Some of the best work is done by Messrs. Marcus Waterman, W. L. 
Taylor, E. H. Garrett and W. F. Halsall. The ‘Spring in New Eng- 
land’’ of Mr. Garrett, and the ‘‘ Moonrise at Sea’’ of Mr. Halsall, are 
among the finest things in the book, although there is a very even line 
of excellence among the various designs, while engraving and printing 
are all that could be desired. Credit to individual artists is not lacking, 
and work like this deserves the fullest possible recognition. 

Regarding the psychological studies, they are difficult for the pencil 
to be sure, but they can be satisfactorily illustrated, as witness Mr. Elihu 
Vedder’s wonderful picture, founded on the verses entitled ‘‘ Identity.”’ 
The picture is not reproduced in this volume, but it could be wished 
that it was. We know of few things in poetry more impressive than 
the lines on which it is founded : 


Somewhere—in desolate wind-swept space— 
In Twilight-land, in No-Man’s-land— 
Two hurrying Shapes met, face to face, 
And bade each other stand. 


«And who are you,” cried one agape, 
Shuddering in the gloaming light ; 

« FT know not,” said the second Shape, 
“T only died last night!” 


The spiritual and artistic insight necessary to put that strange idea 
into bodily form may be admitted, but Mr. Vedder has successfully done 
that precise thing. The ‘‘ Paint and Clay Club’’ has worked in a dif- 
ferent way, but its work is perfect of its kind. 

Two ‘‘Juveniles’’ have been published by George W. Harlan, New 
York, that are of such exceptional excellence as to rank with Holliday 
Books, regardless of limitations of audience. These works are 
‘Christmas Rhymes and New Year’s Chimes,’’ by Mary D. Brine, and 
‘‘ Elfiniland,’’ a series of humorous verses by Josephine Pollard, illus- 
trated by Walter Satterlee. They offer, in all respects, a fine contrast. 
Miss Brine’s book is in ‘‘black and white’’ and the Satterlee-Pollard 
book is a perfect irruption of color. It ‘‘ blossoms in purple and red’”’ 
and—beyond purple and red—employs a multitude of those complica- 
tions of the colorist which until a very recent day were quite unknown. 
‘‘Elfinland’’ is conceived something upon the pattern of the Walter 
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Crane books, but with essential differences. It is an extravaganza in 
color and design. ‘‘ Christmas Rhymes,’’ if quieter in tone than its 
brilliant companion, is calculated to satisfy the judgment of a child as 
completely as ‘‘ Elfinland’’ is certain to excite his imagination. There 
are pictures without number (at least we have not numbered them) in 
‘« Christmas Rhymes,’’ and many of them are of a high order of merit, 
while the letter-press is amusing and instructive without being didactic. 
Altogether, Mr. Harlan has made a strong bid for the holiday trade in 
issuing these very wholesome and attractive books. 

‘* Grandma’s Garden’’ is one of those agreeable novelties in print- 
ing, which, without being precisely books, have perforce to be classed 
with them because they have no other place. It is a set of loose leaves 
partially fastened together by a silken cord, and with the outside leaves, 
which may stand for covers, richly illuminated. The back page or cover 
contains, among other ornamentations, fac-similes of the autographs of 
various writers from whom selections are made in the finely printed 
pages. Among these authors are Lucy Larcom, Edna Dean Proctor, 
Julia C. R. Dorr and Marian Harlan. The ‘‘ book’’ is edited by Kate 
Sanborn, and illuminated by Walter Satterlee. The contents all refer 
to horticultural joys,—whence the title. There is a great deal of taste 
and refined feeling shown, both in the idea and the execution of ‘‘ Grand- 
ma’s Garden.’’ (James R. Osgood & Co., Boston. ) 





Mr. CRUMMELL’s SERMONS.—Our American citizens of African de- 
scent have not made very large additions to our national literature, nor 
is it to be expected that they should. Mr. Frederick Douglass’s narra- 
tive of his own life is a well-written book, but as yet it stands almost 
alone. Of the many pathetic tales of escape from bondage, most have 
been untold in print, while a few secured a place on the record through 
white narrators. Rev. Alexander Crummell is one of the few colored 
clergymen who have added a respectable book to our religious literature. 
He is the rector of St. Luke’s Church in Washington. Family tradi- 
tion traces his descent to an African king, but he was born in New York, 
studied at Canaan Academy, in New Hampshire, with Dr. H. Highland 
Garnet, until it was broken up, and then at Oneida Institute, but was 
refused admission to the General Theological Seminary of his church, 
because of his color. He studied theology under Dr. A. H. Vinton, 
and then at Cambridge in England, and went to Liberia as pastor and 
professor, and then, when the bloom of his life was past, returned to 
the United States. 

It is saying very little of his sermons, to say that they are better 
than those of many white ministers. ‘They are in truth much above 
the average of sermons, and even above that of published sermons— 
thoughtful, earnest and practical addresses, with a weakness for strong 
statements, perhaps, but no other weakness that we have detected. A 
portrait of Mr. Crummell precedes the volume. (Thomas Whittaker ; 
New York, 1882.) 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 
(“ Campaigns of the Civil War.” 
(J. B. Lip- 


‘THE Mississippi. By Francis Vinton Greene. 
—VIII.) Pp. 276. $1.00. Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. 
pincott & Co., Philadelphia.) 

THE Boy’s Percy, being Old Ballads of War, Adventure and Love, from Bishop 
Thomas Percy’s Reliques of Ancient English Poetry. Edited by Sidney 
Lanier, (Illustrated by E. B. Bensell.) Pp. 441. $2.50. Cbarles Scribner's 
Sons, New York. (J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia.) 

THE Book oF ForTY PubbiNGs. By Susan Anne Brown. $0.50. 
Sons, New York. J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia.) 

BRACEBRIDGE HALL. (120 illustrations by R. Caldecott.) OLb CHRIsTMAs. (100 
illustrations by Caldecott.) Each $0.20. Paper. Macmillan & Co., New York. 
(E. Claxton & Co., Philadelphia.) 

“ THat GLorious SONG OF OLD.” By Edmund Hamilton Sears. (lLllustrated by 
Alfred Fredericks.) $1.50. Lee & Shepard, Boston. (E. Claxton & Co., 
Philadelphia.) 

BELT AND Spur. Stories of the Knights of the Middle Ages; from the Old Chronicles. 
(With 16 illustrations.) Scribner & Welford, New York. (Porter & Coates, 
Philadelphia. ) 

“ CurFEw Must Not RinG To-Nicut.” By Rosa Hartwick Thorpe. (Illustrated) 
$1.50. Lee & Shepard, Boston. (E. Claxton & Co., Philadelphia.) 

Soncs OF A SEMITE: The Dancé to Death, and Other Poems. By Emma Lazarus. 
Pp. 86. = The American Hebrew Publishing Co., New York. (Porter 
& Coates, Philadelphta.) 


Charles Scribner’s 


AUTHORS AND PUBLISHERS. 


RESIDENT PORTER, of Yale, has in the press of Cassell, Petter, Galpin & Co., for 

immediate publication, « E eline: The Place, The Story and The Poem,” to be 

a large folio, with nineteen original illustrations by Frank Dicksee, A. R. A., most of 

them reproduced in photogravure by Goupil & Co., Paris. President Porter will num- 
ber and sign each copy of the work, the edition being limited to 500 copies. 


It is now announced that Mr. Howells’s new story is to appear under the title of 
«A Woman’s Reason,” instead of “A Sea-Change ”—the name first chosen for it by the 
author, The story will be published in 7he Century, beginning probably in the Feb- 
ruaryissue. Like most of his titles, this last may be found in Shakespeare, where Lu- 
cetta, in “Two Gentlemen of Verona,” when asked to give her reason for preferring 
Froteus to the other suitors of Yulia, says: “I have no other but a woman’s reason— 
I think him so, because I think him so.” 








The Century and St. Nicholas editors have recently been telling some tales out or 
school. They have let it be known that they receive nearly 500 manuscripts a month 
as offerings for insertion in those periodicals. If you will notice the number actually 
contained in each issue, you will learn what amount of disappointment these editors are 
forced to inflict. The Century avers that within the past six months the manuscripts 
offered by unknown writers show a marked advance in literary merit. Why? we won- 
der. What set a new wave of genius afloat, last spring? It also relates a novel expe- 
rience. An esteemed contributor wrote to withdraw an article before it had been ac- 
cepted, stating as the motive that on reading the last number of the magazine the writer 
had clearly seen the article was not up to the magazine’s standard, and needed to be 
made better. 


Novelties and oddities appear amongst the recently published English books. The 
Steventon edition of Miss Austen’s works and Mrs. Kemble’s notes upon some of 
Shakespeare’s plays, which Mr. Bentley is publishing, are to appear printed throughout 
in brown ink. Several other new books are coming out in covers made of various sorts 
of wood, similar to that which recently appeared on the Hon. Mrs. Fetherstonhaugh’s 
novel “ For Old Sake’s Sake.” 


President McCosh, of Princeton, is described in the London Athenaum as “ Dr. Mc- 
Cosh, formerly of Belfast, and now principal of an American college.” 


It is understood that Mr. Spurgeon’s work on the Psalms is approaching completion. 
The sixth volume 1s to be published at once, and the seventh and last will shortly fol- 
low. Nearly twenty years’ labor have been freely expended on the production of this 
work. 


Amongst the indications of literary activity in Ireland is mentioned the issue of a 
monthly review, Hidernia, among whose contributors—as a labor of love, it is men- 
tioned—-are Professor Mahafty, Professor Dowden, Dr. John Todhunter, W. P. Joyce, 
LL. D., and C. M. Ingleby, LL.D., all well known Irish names, except Dr. In- 
gleby, who is an English Shakespearean scholar. Hidernia is a folio, price sixpence, 
with widely varying contents. ‘lhe Gaelic Union, of which Archbishop Croke is pa- 
tron, and the O’Connor Don the president, also proposes a periodical, which is to be 
printed in English and Gaelic in adjoining columns. 

The death has been recently announced in England of Dr. Arthur Burnell, an emi- 
nent scholar, especially familiar with Sanskrit and cther literatures of India. He had 
been in the East India service from 1860 to 1880. In his acquaintance with the South 
Indian vernaculars and their dialects Burnell stood probably unrivalled, or rivalled only 
by Bishop Caldwell. The works most likely to preserve his name are a very elaborate 
catalogue of the great library of the Maharajah of ‘Tanjore, and a volume on the “ Ele- 
ments of South Indian Palzography.” 


Mr. John Addington Symonds, whose “ Studies of the Greek Poets” are well 
known, is now engaged on a collection of “Studies of the Elizabethan Drama- 
tists.” 

An extensive work is announced in the collection in one edition of seventeen octavo 
volumes, of about 550 pages each, of all the writings of the late Dr. Orestes A. Brown- 
son, after he joined the Catholic Church. It is in the hands of his son, Mr. Henry F. 
Brownson, of Detroit. 


A Manchester (Eng.) engraver, Mr. Robert Langton, has in preparation a book 
on “The Childhood and Youth of Charles Dickens,” to have numerous illustrations 
by the author and others. It is announced as presenting a large amount of new 
matter concerning the boyhood of Dickens. 


A collected edition of the dramas written by Princesse Amalie, of Saxony, is to 
appear at Dresden. A biography, derived in part at least from her diaries, is also to 
appear. . 

Heinrich Heine’s “ Hebrew Melodies” have been translated into Polish, and 
published at the price of 24d. 


ART NOTES. 
STATUE of Spohr, which was to have been inaugurated on the 23d of October 
at Cassel, in Germany, where he was Capellmeister to the Court so long, will 
not be unveiled until April, next year. The statue itself is completed, but there has 
been some delay in the preparation of the pedestal from a block of Swedish granite. 


M. Meissonier is said by recent Italian papers to be at Venice, working in the 
Church of St. Mark. 


An extenSive undertaking, an edition ot the complete writings of Leonardo da 
Vinci, is announced. It is to be prepared by Dr. J. P. Richter from the autograph 
manuscripts preserved in several European libraries, and will have 220 original 
drawings reproduced by photo-engraving and about 450 other fac-simile illustrations. 
All Leonardo’s writings on painting, sculpture and architecture will be given; also 
his observations on geography, geology and astronomy, philosophical maxims, and 
miscellaneous notes on personal events, literature, etc. 


Duplicates of the original statues found by the German expedition to Olympia have 
been forwarded by Greece to Berlin in accordance with the stipulations of the inter- 
national contract. Excavations continue on the island of Delos, and fresh finds are 
being made at Eleusis. In Northern Eubcea an inscription has been found which 
relates to the site of the Temple of Artemis, the Artemisium celebrated in the Persian 
war. 

A loan art exhibition is to be opened at Atlanta, Ga., with paintings from the 
vicinity and the Northern States, laces, embroideries, fans, and Japanese bric-a-brac. 

A statue of the Pastor Heinrich Cotta, who composed the music to Arndt’s patriotic 
song “Was ist des Deutschen Vaterland,” is to be put up in his birthplace, Ruhla. 
The model is by Professor Kugel. 


NEWS SUMMARY. 

—The steamship Abyssinia, which arrived at New York on Thursday evening, the 
2nd inst., brought 423 Mormons, destined for Salt Lake. Of the party 280 are English, 
115 Scandinavians and 28 returning missionaries. One-third of the whole are single 
men and women. 

—Advices from Jamaica report a disturbed condition, the “ maroons” being in an 
attitude of resistance in reference to the payment of certain taxes. 


—Alexander H. Stephens was installed Governor of Georgia on Saturday, the 4th. 
His inaugural was brief, and he declared that he was under no pledges of any kind, 
but bound only to promote the general welfare. 
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—An earthquake was felt on Tuesday at Laramie City, Wyoming Territory, and 
along the Union Pacific Railroad as far west as Evanston. At Rawlins, Point of Rocks, 
and other places, plaster was shaken from buildings. 


—The attempt to erect an iron lighthouse at the mouth of Frazier River, in British 
Columbia, has been abandoned. After two seasons’ experience it has been found im- 
possible to obtain a foundation for the structure, the stones and cribbing having been re- 
peatedly washed away or covered by the constantly shifting sand. The lightship will, 
therefore, be reéstablished. 


—-The Provincial Poor Asylum at Halifax, Nova Scotia, a large six-story structure, 
containing about 400 persons, was destroyed by fire on Monday night. Thirty-one of 
the inmates, ali patients in the hospital, perished in the flames. 


—Among the announced deaths are the following: James W. Simonton, at Napa 
City, Cal., on the 2d inst., aged 58. He was for a number of years Associated Press 
agent at Washington, and was part owner in two leading San Francisco newspapers, 
the Cal//and Bulletin. 

Ex-Governor Willard P. Hall, of Missouri, aged 64, at St. Joseph, Mo., on the 3d 
instant. 

Hon. Josiah Quincy, Sen., at Wollaston, Mass., on the 2d inst., aged 8o. 

Rear Admiral Charles H. Poor, U. S. N., at Washington, on the 5th inst. 


—M. S. Quay, having resigned as Secretary of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, 
Governor Hoyt at once appointed Francis Jordan to fill the vacancy. Mr, Jordan 
was Secretary from 1867 to 1873, under Governor Geary. 


—Ata meeting of the Board of Health of Des Moines, Iowa, on the 4th inst., it 
was stated that no death occurred in that city during October. The population of 
Des Moines is about 10,000. 


—Among the comments upon the election in Pennsylvania, the following was pub- 
lished in the Philadelphia 7e/egraph of Wednesday : 

Mr. Wharton Barker said that, in his opinion, the overwhelming defeat of the Re- 
publican candidates means »— 

First. That the objectionable methods of the Republican party management in 
Pennsylvania have received emphatic condemnation by this vote, and the men devoted 
to them have received notice from the people that such methods can no longer be tol- 
erated. This being the essential object of the Independent movement, its organization 
and efforts are justified by the public approval. It was believed amongst the “ Regular” 
managers that such a movement could not maintain itself at all in so important an elec- 
tion—that it would be swept aside entirely in the party rush. The result proves the 
great earnestness and tenacity of the demand for Republican reform, as it shows, in a 
more precise sense, the sure destruction of personal rule, of the spoils system, and of 
Governmental interference in elections. 

Second. It means the creation of a free Republican party, sincerely intent upon 
honest and capable administration of the National, State, and Municipal Governments. 

Third. It means the nomination of men for office, who are statesmen, even if they 
are also politicians, and who can discern the needs of the hour concerning great na- 
tional questions. For instance, men who can understand that national self-protection 
demands the abolition of all internal taxes except those on spirits, and perhaps that on 
tobacco, and a just distribution to the States of all surplus derived from these above the 
actual wants of the National Treasury, to be applied by the States, first, to their debts, 
and, second, to their schools—thus removing every excuse for debt repudiation, or 
neglect of education, by a great relief of the people’s present tax burdens. And, 
again, of men who can understand that the only way to destroy the “spoils system,” 
root and branch, is to forbid the removal of the great body of national officials—the 
clerks, and others who have no executive responsibility—unless reason of a public 
character exists for the change. And, again, of men who can understand that the time 
has come for the National Government to have, by a department created for the 
purpose, supervision of the railways and of the telegraphs—first in the interest of the 
public at large, and, second, in the interest of the public, holding the securities of such 
corporations. 

These measures, Mr. Barker added, could, in his judgment, only be carried out by 
a party which believes that the United States is a nation, and should exercise its just 
national functions—and not a bundle of States, unable to address itself to many great 
subjects affecting the whole people. It is Republican doctrine, and not that to which 
Republicans have stood opposed. 





DRIFT. 


—Madame Carlotta Patti is to make an artistic tour through Germany -this winter, 
accompanied by her husband, the violoncello player De Munck. 





—Herr Franz Abt, the well-known composer of popular songs, has resigned his po- 
sition as Hofcapellmeister in Brunswick, and is about to settle in Wiesbaden. 


—aA classic institution has been restored. The Baths of Agamemnon or Lidja, in 
the Bay of Smyrna, were in repute ages ago. They were still frequented of late years 
by casual visitors, who had to camp out. They are now regularly occupied, and a 
Frank quarter and a native quarter have been already built. 


—A company under the direction of Herr Angelo Neumann has been very success- 
fully rendering Wagner’s operas in different towns of Germany. They began at Bres- 
lau, and later were at Aix-la-Chapelle, and Barmen. The principal parts are taken by 
Heinrich and Therese Vogl, whose loss was so much felt in the performance of « Par- 
sifal” at Bayreuth. 
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FINANCIAL AND TRADE REVIEW. 


TuurspAyY, November 9. 





HERE is again nothing notable to report in the financial situation. The week 
has been one of moderate fluctuations, showing a weak rather than firm tone in 

the stock markets. On the whole, it is evident that conservative ideas have been deep- 
ened and strengthened as to present values, and future ;rospects. The “signals of 
warning”? to which we made allusion editorially several weeks ago have been seen by 
careful men, and while there is less inclination than at other times for sanguine men to 
expect “booms,” and gamble on the hope of them, there is still no disposition to look 
for panics and crashes, unless the conditions are materially changed for the worse. 
Transactions in the money markets and on the stock boards must continue to be large, 
and to increase, for the business of the country has grown to great proportions, and the 
capital handled is enormous, but if the tendencies now observable maintain their place, 





we shall have a less proportion of reckless speculation, and a greater proportion of in- 
telligent application of business principles to ascertained facts. 

The following were closing quotations (sales) of leading Philadelphia stocks, in the 
market yesterday: Lehigh Valley Railroad, 4134; Northern Pacific, 4354; Buffalo, 
Pittsburg and Western, 1934 ; Reading Railroad, 2754; Northern Pacific, preferred, 
907%; Lehigh Navigation, 41 5g; Pennsylvania Railroad, 5934. 

The following were the closing quotations of leading stocks, in New York, yester- 
day : 

New York Central, 13074; Delaware, Lackawanna and Western, 134%; New 
York, Lake Erie and Western, 37 5g; Hannibal and St. Joseph, 45; Missouri, Kansas 
and Texas, 3334; New Jersey Central, 7034 | Chicago and Northwestern, 143; Lake 
Shore, 115; St. Paul, 1095¢; Delaware and Hudson, 112%; Western Union, 80; 
Wabash, 3114; Louisville and Nashville, 50; Reading, 5514; Denver and Rio Grande, 
51%. 

The closing quotations of United States securities, in the New York market, yes- 
terday, were as follows: 


Bid. Asked. 
United States 5s, 1881, con., 3% P ; F , 101 \% 102 
United States 4%s, 1891, registered, . . «. « 412 112% 
United States 4%s, 1891, coupon, . . . ° 113 113% 


United States 4s, 1907, registered, . ; . ° 119% 119% 
United States 4s, 1907, coupon, . : F ° s 119% 119 % 
United States 3s, . ; y . ° . , 102% 102% 
United States currency 6s, 1895, . ‘ . 129 
United States currency 6s, 1896, . ° ; ‘ 130 
United States currency 6s, 1897, ’ ° ° ; 130 
United States currency 6s, 1898, ‘ - . ° 130 
United States currency 6s, 1899, . . «. « 130 


The statement of the New York banks, on the 4th inst., was regarded as unfavora- 
ble, there being a loss in reserve of $1,612,225, leaving them with $14,325 less than 
the legal repuirements. The following are the principal items: 


October 28. Nov 4. Changes. 
Loans; 2s -  $311,855,400 $317,588,200 Inc. $5,732,800 
Specie, . ‘ 52,085,800 52,026,900 Dec. 58,900 
Legal tenders, . ‘ 20,434,800 20,070,900 Dec. 363,900 
Deposits, . . ‘ 283,690,800 288,448,500 Inc. 4,757,700 
Circulation, . ; 18,778,200 18,630,300 Dec. 147,900 


The Philadelphia banks, in their statement for the same date, showed a large 
increase of reserve ($1,204,660), the principal items in the statement being as fol- 
lows :— 


October 28, Nov. 4. Changes. 
Loans, . ‘ e $75,729,024 $75,195,393 Dec. $533,631 
Reserve, . . P . 16,392,627 17,597,287 Inc. 1,204,660 
Nat. Bank Notes, . ‘ 706,271 728,331 Inc. 22,060 
Due from Banks, . - 5,986,653 5+750,055 Dec. 236,598 


Due to Banks, . 4 . 13,260,942 12,260,977 Dec. 999,965 
Deposits, . ° ‘ - 52,459,803 54,079,852 Inc. 1,620,049 
Circulation, . . - 9,796,750 957759391 Dec. 21,359 

The arrivals of specie, at the port of New York, last week, were $447,712, with an 
outgo of $117,844. The latter amount was all in silver, except $2,500 foreign gold 
coins sent to Hamburg. 

The approximate gross earnings of the Northern Pacific Railroad for the month of 
October are $834,460; corresponding month of previous year, $583,954.84; increase, 
$250,505.16. The number of miles now operated is 1,419, an increase of 447 over 
last year. 

The Denver and Rio Grande Railroad reports its gross earnings for the month of 
October at $647,970, a decrease of $17,716 as compared with the same month last 
year. The gross earnings for the year to October 31 (less construction material car- 
ried) is $5,402,632, as compared with $4,806,705 for the same period of last year, an 
increase of $595,927. The number of miles now operated is 1,160, an increase of 190. 

By the defalcation of the paying teller, the Pennsylvania Company for Insurances 
or Lives, etc. (Philadelphia), has sustained a gross loss of $22,500, part of which, it is 
expected, will be recovered. The trouble was due to speculation in stocks. 

The Nevada Bank at San Francisco, which is one of the best paying banks in the 
country, recently held its Stockholders’ meeting, at which $500,000 was added to the 
reserve fund; the cost of the bank buiding was reduced $100,000, and $120,000 was 
carried forward to profit and loss account. The paid up capital is now $3,000,000 and 
the reserve $4,500,000. One thing to be learned from these figures is the tremendous 
proportions of financial operations on the Pacific coast. 

The following statement compares the public expenditures of this country with 
those of the leading nations of Europe. The appropriations made by the present Con- 
gress for the coming year amount to $294,513,639. The expenditures of the prominent 
nations of Europe in fiscal years, of which statistics are available, were as follows; 
England, $415,509,626; Russia, $469,121,794; Austria, $447,238,322; France, 
$547,241,755; Germany, $344,299,725; Italy, $283,340,500. 

The Baltimore and Ohio directors at their meeting Wednesday received the report 
for the year ending September 30, showing receipts of over $18,000,000, It was an- 
nounced that the steamship La Chatellier, the first of the line to run between Havre 
and Baltimore, will arrive between the 15th and 2oth instant. Another steamer of the 
same class will follow in a short time. They will connect with the Mediterranean line, 
and make the fruit trade of that part of Europe a prominent feature of the transporta- 
tion hitherward. Mr. Garrett also stated that the owners of several important lines in 
England and the Netherlands have indicated that they will probably promptly form ad- 
ditional lines between Baltimore and European ports. ; 
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tinted paper. A large and sumptuous vol- 
ume. The artists represented in this work 
include a large number of the distinguished 
painters of the present time. The descrip- 
tive text is by G. W. SHELDON, author of 
“American Painters.” Imperial quarto, 
cloth, extra gilt. Price, $7.50. 

II, 
SIR ROGER DE COVERLEY. 

(Reimprinted from “The Spectator.”) By 

JosErH ADDISON. With One Hundred and 


THE OLD MASTERS OF BEL- 
GIUM AND HOLLAND. 


Translated from the French of Eugene Fro- 
mentin, by Mrs. Mary C. Ropsins. 1 vol. 
8vo. Uniform with « Millet” and “ Parisian 
Art.” Illustrated, $3.00. 

A critical and descriptive account of the Flemish 
School of Art by the greatest modern French art critic, 
with full-page Heliotypes of the masterpieces of Ru- 
»ens, Rembrandt and others described in its pages. 


THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF 


FRANCIS LIEBER. 
Edited by THOMAS SERGEANT PerRy. With 
portrait, 1 vol. 8vo., $3.co. 

The remarkable acquirements and Nigh standing of 
Dr. Lieber, together with his long life and extensive 
acquaintances with the foremost men of his age, ren- 
der this volume of his lite and correspendence one of 
great interest and permanent value, 


POEMS OF LIFE & NATURE. 


By Mary CLEMMER. I vol. 12mo, $1.50. 
A collection of the best poems of Mrs Clemmer, 
many ot which have appeared in the magazines, and 





Twenty-five Woodcuts, and a Steel Etching 
as Frontispiece. Square 12mo, ornamented 
cloth. Price, $2.25. 
Addison’s masterpiece is here presented in a hand- 
some volume, copiously illustrated and attractively 
bound, 
III. 

THE PARCHMENT SERIES, 

1, EIGHTEENTH CENTURY ESSAYS. 


Selected and annotated by AusTIN Dobson. 
With Frontispiece. 16mo, parchment an- 
tique, uncut, gilt top. Price $1.25. 
“‘ Our British essayists is a tempting and fruitful 
theme. There is no pleasanter reading in idle hours 
than the Queen Anne essay, which is sometimes a de- 
licious piece of humor, sometimes a vivid description 
ot by-gone customs and manners—too short ever to be 
wearisome, full of freshness and vivacity.”-—London 
Spectator. 
2. SHAKSPERE’S WORKS. 
To be completed in twelve volumes, published 
monthly. 16mo, parchment antique, uncut, 
gilt top. Price, $1.25 per volume. Vol- 
ume I now ready, containing: 

THE TEMPEST. 
THE TWO GENTLEMEN OF VERONA, 


THE MERRY WIVES OF WINDSOR. 
MEASURE FOR MEASURE, 


“‘ There is perhaps, no edition in which the works 
of Shakspere can be read in such luxury of type, and 
quiet distinction of form, as this,”’"—Padd Mali Gazette. 


IV. 
STELLAR ‘THEOLOGY AND MASONIC 
ASTRONOMY ; 
or, TILE ORIGIN AND MEANING OF 
ANCIENT AND MODERN MYSTER- 
IES EXPLAINED. By Rosert Hewitt 
Brown, 32°. With numerous I]lustrations 
by the author, including Diagram of the Zo- 
diac, and the Summer and Winter Solstices, 
in colors. Small 4to, cloth. Price, $2. 00 





For sale by all booksellers ; or will be sent by 
mail, post-paid, on receipt of price, by 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


1, 3, & 5 BOND STREET, NEw York. 





Wharton Railroad 
Switch Co. 


The 


~ 


ABRAHAM BARKER, Pres. 
WM. WHARTON, Jr., Supt. 
WHARTON BARKER, Treas, 


SAFETY RAILROAD SWITCH, 
—_ WITH——— 


MAIN TRACK UNBROKEN. 


Railroad Crossings, Frogs, and 
other Railroad Supplies. 


Manufactured by 


THE WHARTON RAILROAD 
SWITCH CO. 


Office, 28 South Third Street, 
Works, 234 and Washington Ave. 


, PHILADELPHIA. 





met with high popular favor. 


JAMES R. OSGOOD & CO., Boston. 


Dr. J.G. HOLLAND. 


In addressing one of the graduating classes of the 
NATIONAL SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION AND 
ORATORY, said; 
“To be able to move masses of men by eloquence, 
to guide them by counsel, to govern them by command, 
to occupy place and to exercise official authority, in 
any way to shape the life and destiny of men, these 
are privileges to be worked for with every faculty of 
the mind, and purchased by every sacrifice of time and 
treasure,” 
The National School of Elocution and Oratory 
was established in 1873. Chartered in1875. GRANTS 
DIPLOMAS. NINETEEN TEACHERS and 
Lecturers SPECIALISTS in their departments. 
Winter Term, December 4th. Send for catalogue to 
J. H. BECHTEL, Secretary, 
1416 and 1418 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


FRANK TOOMEY, 


Agent for the Sale of the 
Genuine 


Baxter 
Steam 
Engine 
Anp COLT’S DISC ENGINE, 


HORIZONTAL, VERTICAL and MARINE EN- 
GINES and BOILERS. 














Yacht Engines a Specialty, 
Farm Engines. 





Macuinists Toots, 


Niagara Steam Pumps and Machinery o7 
all kinds, Belting, Shafting and Pul- 
leys and General Supplies. 





131 NORTH THIRD STREE7, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
CLOUGH & 


warren, ()RGANS. 


THE ONLY ORGANS WITH 
QUALIFYING TUBES GIVING THE 
PIPE ORGAN TONE. 





SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, 


DETROIT, MICH. 





J. E.CALDWELL & 00, 


JAGERSFONTEIN 


DIAMONDS 


No. 902 Chestnut St. 








JNO. C, CORNELIUS. A. G, HETHERINGTON, 
CHAS, BE, CORNELIUS, 


CORNELIUS & CO. 


Artistic Gas Fixtures, 
Unique Metal Work, 
CHoIcE PorcELAIN, BRONZE AND Brass 
Lamps AND READING-STANDS, 


No. 1332 CHESTNUT ST,, 


(Opposite U. S. Mint,) 
PHILADELPHIA. 





Penna. Steet Co., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


STEEL RAILS, 


Rattway Frocs, CRrossincs AND 
SWITCHES, 
Billets, Slabs and Forgings of Open 
Hearth and Bessemer Steel. 
Works at Sreecron, Dauputin Co., Penna, 


Orrice: 208 SOUTH FOURTH ST., 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 





—THE— 


WILLIAM CRAMP & SONS 


Suip anp Encmne 
Buitpine Co., 
PHILADELPHIA. 





WM. SELLERS & Co, 


ENGINEERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF 


MACHINE TOOLS, 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


JOHN PARKER Jr. & Co. 


20 Soutu Eicutu St., 


Above Chestnut, 
PHILADELPHIA, 


LADIES’ 


FINECUSTOM SHOES 














Wasuincton Hore, 


R. W. FARR, MANAGER, 
CHESTNUT STREET ABOVE SEVENTH, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


RATES, $2.50 Pe: Day. 


Ready-made and made to measure. 
SPECIAL AGENTS FOR 


EDWIN C. BURT’S FINE SHOES. 





AMES P. WOOD & CO, 
STEAM HEATING AND VENTILATING, 
Wood's A hener 








OFFICE CLERKS : Henry Krogna”, J. E. Birchinell. 
Special Rates to parties remaining over ten days, 
according to location of rooms. r 


Kite . 
29 SOUTH FOURTH 7. 








